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ETNA AND VESUVIUS, 
CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THE 
PICTURESQUE. 


BY PROFESSOR D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. 


yT is not necessary to point 







in the representation of land- 
scape, that each special va- 
riety of material of which rocks 
are formed possesses its own 
peculiar characteristic. In 
previous numbers of the Art- 
Journal I have endeavoured 
to illustrate this, and it is a 
subject that has always had 
for me a very great attrac- 
tion. With regard to active 
volcanoes, my experience has been small 
till within the last year; but recent visits 
to the great volcanic districts of Southern 
Europe haye suggested some thoughts 
which may perhaps possess an interest for 
those who have not yet followed my ex- 
ample, or whose memories of the south will 
bear refreshing. 

_ The distant approach to a great volcano 
is perhaps more strikingly characteristic of 
its origin and history than the view ob- 
tained from the country immediately adja- 
cent. Thus the view of Etna from the sea 
as one passes along the Sicilian coast is 
extremely simple, exhibiting a single cone 
rising from the shore, and terminating 
apparently by a small jet of steam at the 
highest point. We see, indeed, nothing of 
the crater, nothing of the lava currents, 


nothing of the small cones; there is no | 


vegetation in sight, and no break in the 
line. Looked at from a distance of thirty 
or forty miles, as the mountain must be 
from the sea, the pure, simple form would 
be monotonous if it were not so grand. A 
steady, uninterrupted slope, twenty miles 
in length, rising to a height of 11,000 feet, 
possesses elements of grandeur that defy 
monotony. There is nothing at hand to 
compete with it, nothing to approach it in 
height or proportion. The Calabrian moun- 
tains on the other side are both more dis- 
tant and much less lofty. They are quite 
distinct in form. 


volcano presents itself as one object, owing 


its form, and magnitude, and proportions, | 


to itself alone, the monument of a hundred 
great and many thousand less important 
eruptions of ashes and laya—layer after 
layer of rock and cinder, all proceeding 
from the bowels of the earth, and all toge- 
ther forming only one brief chapter in the 
history of the earth. The general idea of a 
volcano is thus readily communicated to 
the eye, and one recognises the cause in 


the result obtained. The accompanying 
earthquakes are forgotten, the devastation 
is now out of sight, and the elevation and 
upheayal are neglected, or rather all these 
parts of the story are overlaid by the more 
recent and latest event:—the accumulation 
of the soft carpet of fine dust by which the 
smooth outline has been caused. 

The volcanic district of Etna occupies 
nearly five hundred square miles of country, 
and this large area is almost circular. 
Within it there is no intrusion of any 
foreign rock, and hardly a fragment of 
other than volcanic matter is to be found 
there. The lava of Etna also is, on the 
whole, singularly slow in being weathered 
and converted into a vegetable soil. For 
the most part, all the lavas of the last thou- 
sand years are still black and barren. It 
is true that there is a belt of forest, once 
consisting of noble trees, surrounding the 
mountain within certain limits of height; 
and below this is a cultivated zone, rich in 
corn, and wine, and oil; but the district is | 





out to the reader who has | 
studied the principles of Art | 





t . The hills terminating at | 
Taormina are picturesque and broken, but | 
low in comparison; and thus the noble | 


so large that the combined lavas of several | 
centuries occupy little space in compa- 
rison with the results of older eruptions, | 
only producing barren belts, crossing the 
cultivated and forest regions at right angles. 
Thus the lava of last year was a large and | 
important outburst. It overwhelmed and | 
burnt up miles of forest, but except from | 
the charred and mutilated trunks of trees | 
near the new craters erupted, it cannot be 
found to have made any impression on the 
mass of the mountain. 

Etna, when seen from a distance, is a 
model volcano, a simple cone rising with a 
gradual slope from the sea and from plains 
on either side. Seen, however, from the 
land, as from the glorious old Greek theatre 
at Taormina, its outline is more broken, 
although still markedly conical and cha- 
racteristic. But no one can question its 
picturesqueness, in spite of this simplicity 
of outline; and every landscape-painter 
who has seen it has certainly sketched it, 
if he has not made a finished picture. One 
reason of this may be found in the varied 
atmospheric effects that in fine weather 
never fail to present themselves in relation 
to it. Morning after morning while at 
Catania I opened my window before sun- 
rise to watch the first blush of pink light 
warming the cold snows of the cone, and 
tinging with a mellow orange the light | 
puff of steam rising from the crater. Even- 
ing after evening, either from the town 
of Catania, or from various parts of the 
country around, returning from visits and 
excursions, have I watched the deeper pink 
often only lighting up the cloudy cap of 
the summit, but sometimes exhibiting the 
familiar and always beautiful outline of 
Etna. It is impossible to watch the moun- 
tain without being struck by the extreme 
variety of the atmospheric effects, changing 
with every hour of the day, with every shift 
of wind, with every variation of temperature. 
In this way the very simplest form, en- 
tirely dependent on its majestic propor- 
tions, and its lofty height piercing the 
upper atmosphere, and receiving and ex- 
hibiting changes not recognised nearer the 
earth, assumes a peculiar picturesqueness 
of its own. 

But if we approach this Etna more closely, 
if we tread upon its lavas, and visit the site | 











' of some eruption whose history is known, | 


the beauty is of a different kind. Even | 
from Catania the cone is seen so much in- | 
terrupted by the form of the crater and the | 
irregularities of its summit, that there 1s | 
no longer any monotony. The steep uni- | 
form slope of the soft ashes is covered in — 





where the ground is hot. The rounded, 
graceful curve of the first terrace is com- 
posed chiefly of very old layas, covered ap- 

ntly with innumerable mounds, ma 
ing at a distance like mole-hills, but which 
have all contained subordinate craters. The 
vents of the thousand eruptions are all 
before us. These are the characteristic 
features of the upper slopes of Etna, when 
seen from lower parts of the mountain 
itself. They are wonderfully striking to 
the traveller, but except colar very un- 
usual conditions of weather, of light and 
shade, of vegetation, or of some other cir- 
cumstance almost personal to the artist, 
they would hardly [ selected as affording 
material for many sketches. 

Vesuvius is much better known than 
Etna to artists and the lovers of Art. 
Placed as it is near the sea, in the very 
bosom of the beautiful Bay of Naples, it 
may either serve as a background to the 
= and picturesque city, seen from the 

eights of St. Elmo or the ridge above 
the grotto of Posilipo, or it may a looked 
at as the principal object of a picture taken 
from Sorrento, Castellamare, or others of the 
many familiar spots on the bay. But Vesu- 
vius is as unlike Etna as a hill is unlike a 
mountain. On the slopes of Etna are many 
cones, whose summits are more than a 
thousand feet above the summit of Vesu- 
vius; but there is no single cone on the 
slopes of Etna that approaches in size the 
cone of Vesuvius; an thus dwarfed by 
the great cone itself, rising from very ele- 
vated slopes, seen from a considerable dis- 
tance, and in themselves smaller, all these 
subordinate cones of Etna are lost, as. it 
were, and reduced to insignificant propor- 
tions; while Vesuvius, rising not far from 
the sea to its height of four thousand feet, 
and having no loftier elevation within range, 
possesses all that is required to be an im- 
portant and commanding object. Vesuvius 
thus ranks as a great volcano, and not unde- 
servedly. It possesses also its form, its 

ups of smaller surrounding cones, and 
its own central dominant cone. 

But Vesuvius is unlike Etna in an im- 
portant point. The great crater rises out 
of the ruins of one wall of a much older, 
and, perhaps originally, a much larger and 
loftier crater. Two-thirds at least of this 
old crater were thrown into the air durin 
the great eruption of, A.D. 79, and sprea 
over the plains and slopes below. Only 
the remaining third remains, and under 
the name of Monte Somma, it presents a 
narrow long ridge, rising nearly to the 
height of the present cone of eruption. 
The distance apart of the summits of the 
two ridges is about a mile, and the valley 
between them is sixteen hundred feet below 
the top of Vesuvius. There are thus the 
elements of a broken and varied outline, 
seen differently according to the point of 
view selected; and the monotony which 
the simple form of the cone of ashes would 
certainly present if there were no Monte 
Somma, has done more to render Vesuvius 
a picturesque object for the artist than those 
who visit the country without thinking of 
its geology are aware. It is not only that 
a double cone seems to be shown, but that 
the older ridge is less formal than the 
modern cone, and serves as a contrast to it. 
There is, indeed, no other relief so far as 
the great outline is concerned, for all the 
subordinate cones of — on the slopes 
of Vesuvius are extremely small in propor- 
tion, and scarcely enter into the general 
view from any point. , 

There is another reason why Vesuvius 
is so interesting as @ point of view for 
the artist. Beyond Castellamare, on the 
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south side of the Bay of Naples, are pic- 
turesque hills of limestone, which give 
ample contrast of form whenever the eye 
is turned towards them. There is in this 
direction the beautiful Island of Capri, 
which terminates the bay, forming its ex- 
treme horn in that direction. Capri also is 
calcareous, and its form shows it. It is 
true that on the north side of the bay 
everything is volcanic, although, as we 
shall see presently, the volcanic ash and 
tufa are not always shaped into formal 
cones; but on the south side is the moun- 
tain of St. Angelo, with its triple crest 
nearly a thousand feet higher; then Vesu- 
vius and the exceedingly picturesque chain 
of the Abruzzi, covered far down with snow 
during the winter, and always presenting 
their characteristic forms. There is no 
such rivalry in Sicily, where Etna rises in 
its majesty, and looks down proudly over 
the whole island. 

I do not know any point where the cha- 
racter of volcanic scenery is better seen, 
as far as regards the picturesque, than from 
the terraces of the monastery of Camaldoli, 
a few miles out of Naples. These terraces 
are on the extremity of a long broken 
ridge, formerly itself a part of a volcanic 
cone. On one side we look down on the 
large ancient crater, across which, at a 
distance of more than two miles, rises the 
ridge pierced by the grotto of Posilipo, 
and that reaches to the pretty little 
extinct volcano of Nisita. Breaking the 
monotony of; this otherwise flat plain is 
the charming lake of Agnano, green and 
smiling in the broad sunlight, even in mid 
winter. To the eye of the ungeological 
observer this might pass for a slight de- 

ression in a sandy plateau. It is nothing 
ut the remains of the ashes erupted from 
beneath the bottom of the present lake, a 
large proportion of which have been carried 
away by rain and weathering. Beyond 
this is the singular and most picturesque 
depression, the ‘‘ Caccia degli Astroni,” so 
called because here the wild boars can be 
retained within a natural park, enclosed 
by rather lofty hills, the park being some 
two thousand acres in extent, covered with 
vegetation, and containing several pieces 
of water and two or three hills within the 
enclosure. Still beyond are other plains 
and hills, the broken outline of the Gulf of 
Pozzuoli, the headland of Miseno, and the 
islands of Procida and Ischia. The educated 
eye wandering over this wide and varied 
scene, cannot fail to recognise everywhere 
a peculiar tendency to form cones and 
craters, cliffs of soft tufa and ridges of 
lava, all indicating the volcanic nature of 
the rock. A few small formal cones and 
craters, like the Monte Nuovo, suggest the 
a very pointedly; but everything 
tells the same tale, and reminds one of the 
time when the ashes were thrown up into 
the air from throats vomiting fire and 
flame, and in falling accumulated the heaps 
that now form the cones. It is of little 
consequence whether the point of view be 
from below, or on a level, or from above— 
whether it be near or distant. The pecu- 
liarities of structure are always to be made 
out, and the physical features are, without 
a single exception, of the same nature. 

But while these details are so peculiar 
and recognisable, it must not be supposed 
there are no varieties of form. Vesuvius 
itself exhibits very different appearances 
from different parts of the great gulf of 
Naples. From Sorrento and various places 
on the road beyond Castellamare, the twin 
form is lost, and the modern cone is seen 
rising as if out of the hollow of the broken 
old crater, which here presents an irregular 


ee 





and jagged outline. It is from Sorrento 
that the mountain is seen in its most simple 
form, and from this point alone it recalls 
Etna to the recollection, although the 
effect is less striking owing to the vicinity 
of other mountain forms of equal magnitude 
and much greater variety of shape. As 
one visits successively the different parts 
of the coast, while proceeding by land from 
Naples towards Sorrento, it is impossible 
not to be struck by the singular changes 
of form that even this one conical mountain 
seems to assume. And these are real in a 
certain sense, for although all have been 
caused by showers of ashes and currents of 
lava, no two eruptions exhibit identical 
phenomena, and even the distribution of 
the ashes depends on accidents of wind. 
The burying of Pompeii, one of the most 
celebrated instances on record of a town 
rendered invisible and inaccessible for 
nearly two thousand years, by an event 
that was remediable, seems to have been 
caused by an accumulation precisely similar 
to that frequently produced during a heavy 
fall of snow. The ashes no doubt fell to 
some thickness over the whole plain at the 
foot of the volcano, but the lighter and finer 

wder were drifted towards the south-east 
y the set of an upper current of wind. In 


falling these ashes were still drifted, but | 
by winds touching the earth, and were ' 


thus heaped around the only obstacle 
at hand, namely, the walls of Pompeii, 
and buried the unhappy city enclosed 
within them. Everything seems to show 
that there was ample warning of danger, 
and that the bulk of the population escaped. 
The stragglers—those who endeavoured to 
save some cherished object, some unlucky 

risoners, and perhaps, some crippled and 
infirm wretches, were caught and stifled, 
some by the ashes, but more because they 
endeayoured to penetrate covered ways 
which became stopped up ateach end. The 
drift of ashes on Pompeii is stilla low 
mound whose shape agrees with that of the 
walls of the old town, and the mound is too 
low to affect the features of the landscape. 

The scenery seen around Naples, and in 
the excursions made from the city, is not 
altogether volcanic. On the western side 
indeed it is so, except from the few heights 
such as the Camaldoli convent, where the 
chain of the Apennines come into view. All 
on the east side beyond the foot of Vesuvius 
is calcareous except that at and near 
Sorrento there still remain patches of 
some very old tufe. But the heights 
above the cape of Posilipo, the hills en- 
closing the pretty lake of Agnano, those of 
the Astroni where are the wild boar pre- 
serves in a natural amphitheatre, perhaps 
unrivalled in the world, those surrounding 
the Campiglione and Avernus, the Monte 
Nuovo, the Monte Barbaro, the cliffs en- 
closing the bay of Baia, Misenus, Procida, 
and Ischia, are all strictly volcanic, most 
of them being either perfect cones of 
eruption or imperfect craters. The frag- 
ment of an imperfect crater is always ridge 
shaped, and owing to the softness of the 
tufa, and the occasional presence of hard 
lava, is’ generally irregular, water-worn, 
and precipitous. 

Looking down from any of the heights 
on the western district, or that of the 
Phlegrzean fields, the crater-form of all the 
hills is very strikingly seen. These hills 
are, generally, independent of lava currents, 
and thus the appearance differs much from 
the aspect of the country as seen from the 
summit of Vesuyius, or the heights of Etna. 
This, however, is more curious than pleas- 
ing. The result is rather grotesque than 
picturesque in the odd twisted forms and 





deep black PRE es 
eep black colour of the pa 

out like distorted limbé from te 
cones whence the eruption Preeti 
Viewed closely, the effect is more strikes ; 
butstill it shows littleof thetrue icturesq . 

Let us pass on now to the por: pr 

colour. It is singular that while the . of 

7 . . Vas 
of Etna are without exception black, and 
sometimes remain for ages unaltered, those 
of Vesuvius are generally grey, or bluish 
grey, and are very easily decom 
ee immediately after eruption 
as the basis of vegetation of some kind or 
other. _ Even the sands and scorie 
of this difference of colour, giving a 
peculiar tone to the landscape and a kind 
of gloom which is characteristic of Etua. 
It must not be supposed indeed that all the 
lavas and ashes of Etna are of this kind. 
Nothing can be more brilliant and lovely 
than the occasional contrasts produced by 
the almost tropical vegetation in some 
places, and the dead, hopeless barrenness 
of others immediately adjacent. On the 
slopes of Etna, however, the vegetation is 
chiefly on a large scale, consisting of forests 
of chestnut, beech, birch, and pine—thelatter 
of course surmounting the former, and 
terminating at the height of five thousand 
feet or more above the sea; beyond theseall 
is barren. ‘The chestnuts are of enormeus 
antiquity, but do not at all impress one 
with their age. There is good reason for 
this, inasmuch as the only parts that are of 
any age are buried in the earth. Thus the 
celebrated chestnut of one hundred horse- 
men, celebrated in guide-books and visited 
by tourists, is in fact a number of trees of 
very moderate antiquity and dimensions, 
the stems being all sprouts or branches 
from one ancient stock, quite out of sight. 
Many similar examples in various 
may be seen around, and all the trees are 
cut down when they reach a certain size to 
encourage this kind of growth. Thus these 
celebrated chestnuts are really —_ 
only instead of the main trunk being 
allowed to grow to a certain height before 
being pollarded, it is cut off close to the 
ground. Still the wooded and cultivated 
regions of Etna are very fine, and being 
broken through occasionally by the lava 
currents, offer many fine contrasts 
colour by the vegetable growth on them. 
But the lavas are very litle clothed with 
lichens, and are thus inferior to granites. 
Vesuvius is more covered with young 
vegetation than Etna, and being smaller 
in all respects, and the lava as well as 
ashes more yielding, the stern character of 
the material is less evident. 

There is another source of colour that 
has been less noticed by artists, though | 
is worthy even the pencil of Turner. | 
allude to the appearances, seen dunn 
volcanic activity, whether in the priney 
craters of the;great volcanoes, or iD 
smaller craters where there has been recet! 
eruption or in the small, old, and broken 
craters where chemical action 18 orm 
place. They have hardly been — y 
appreciated by artists, some of whom -— 
certainly find in these phenomena 0D) 
worthy of their greatest efforts. 4 
interior of the crater of Vesuvius aff 
fine instance of this, 














and is remarkable 
also for the extraordinary wildness an 


ndeur of the forms of the broken lava 
aot the deep broad fissures intersecting rs 
floor. It is chiefly, however, the co — 
which I now refer, and this 1s seen soe 
the inner walls. Every variety of a 
passing into white on one hand, and ae 
the other, may be seen brought toge 
in broad and narrow belts, intersectiD, 
walls in various directions. Beau 
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striking, however, as the appearance of 
the crater of Vesuvius was at the time of 
my visit, it was as nothing compared to 
that of the inside of the crater that erupted 
last year (1865) on‘ the eastern slope of 
Etna. It would seem that the chemical 
action to which these appearances are due 
is chiefly efficacious within a short period 
after an eruption has been — 
However this may be, the result is glorious 
beyond all imagination, and can only be 
compared to the richest hues of the setting 
sun. There is nothing formal in these belts 
as they run one into another and cross each 
other. They mark crevices through which 
gases and vapour are issuing or have re- 
cently proceeded. They terminate abruptly 
and wildly, and their effect is often muc 
heightened by great masses of vapour roll- 
ing incessantly above and around them, 
now concealing and now revealing an abyss 
which the imagination readily fills with 
fire and flame. The principal crater of 
the eruption alluded to is open to the 
bottom on one side. Entering it from here 
we come at once on a floor of the richest 
orange tint, and this colour, streaked with 
vermilion, passes up into the crater wall 
to the left. 

Beyond is a small low cone, the throat 
of the crater. Heaped around, in the 
wildest confusion, are innumerable angular 
fragments of rock of all dimensions. 
Beyond this heap the opposite wall of the 
crater is seen half concealed by steam, 
painted with colours if possible more vivid 
than those on the floor below. I regretted 
that such a combination of colour should 
not have been studied by some of our 
artists, who are so capable of representing 
it, or at least of rendering it available for 
use in pictorial art. 

The old walls of some craters are remark- 
able, and worthy of the study of artists for 
the same reason, though not in so striking a 
manner. They are, however, rarely visited, 
as they do not come within the range of 
objects shown to tourists around Naples. 
Absolutely pure white, interrupted by varie- 
ties of blue and brown as well as red and 
yellow, is not unknown, and are apparent in 
the valley between the Solfatara and the lake 
of Agnano, only about three miles from 
Naples. Brilliant and soft colours may be 
seen combined in the crater of the Monti 
Rossi, near Catania. These effects are not 
indeed common, but there are always places 
where they are visible, and although the 
actual state must vary, and probably does 
not remain the same even for a few days, 
it will generally be possible to find good 
illustrations by seeking for those spots 
where chemical action is still traceable, or 
where moderate volcanic activity has 
recently been exhibited. The neighbour- 
hood of fumaroles and the last eruptions are 
the most likely spots for such phenomena. 

The two great active voleanoesof Southern 
Europe are fortunate in being situated in 
climates and under skies which generally 
soften and relieve their naturally formal 
outline, and the sombre and savage nature 
of the phenomena presented by tom. In 
this respect they contrast strikingly with 
Hecla, which can only depend on its own 
form, and surrounding circumstances de- 
rived from volcanic activity, for its pic- 
turesque effect. The artist in South Italy or 
Sicily can easily turn away from the gloomy 
features of the landscape, or escape from its 
monotony. He is surrounded with natural 
beauties of all kinds, and the land is 
covered with hallowed objects of ater’, 
with ruined temples and fragments of old 
towns, the very mention of which is enough 
to provoke enthusiasm. It is thus that 


nature is best seen and most appreciated, 
and no one can avoid being affected by such 
influences. In the winter, Etna crowned 
with snow, and Vesuvius backed at a dis- 
tance by the snow-clad Apennines, only 
indicating their nature by small puffs of 
white vapour lazily issuing ‘from their 
summits, are perhaps hardly less striking 
and beautiful than in the spring and 
summer. At these times, however, there 
are beauties of another and different kind. 
My own experience is confined to the 
former period, so far at least as near views 
are concerned, and I can safely assert that 
even then, when the sky has not its deepest 
blue, nor the sea its most brilliant clearness ; 
when the trees are bare, and the hill-sides 
are brown and grey, there still remains 
enough to justify the warmest admiration, 
and suggest the need there is of these 
beauties being done more justice to than 
has hitherto been the case, by our painters 
of nature in her special and exceptional 
features. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


For some time past it has been under- 
stood that the lease of the premises in Pall 
Mall is about to expire. The interest 
of the lessees terminates in March, 1867; 
therefore the exhibition of ancient pictures 
on which the doors of the establishment 
have just closed, terminates, according to 
resent appearances, the career of the British 
nstitution. The following circular has 
been addressed to artists and proprietors of 
collections who have contributed to the 
exhibitions :— , 

‘“‘ Str,—I am desired by the Directors of the 
British Institution to inform you, that, in con- 
sequence of the lease of their premises termi- 
nating on Lady-Day, 1867 (when it is under- 
stood the property will be sold by auction), and 
from their having been unable to obtain an 
temporary extension of the occupation henek 
the Directors are obliged, though with sincere 
regret, to give notice that no exhibition, either 
of the works ‘of British artists or of ancient 
masters, can take place in the gallery_next year. 

“Tam, Sir, 
“Your obedient Servant, 
“‘Grorce Nico, Secretary. 
52, Patt Matt, July, 1866.” 

This communication has been received, 
not only by painters, but by lovers of Art, as 
the announcement of a twofold misfortune. 
Year by year, crowds of sight-seers turn 
their backs upon Art-exhibitions with an 
affectation of disrelish; but it has been 
rarely so with 1espect to the collections 
of ‘‘ancient pictures” that have now been 
seen here for nearly sixty years. It mat- 
ters little whether this Exhibition were 
attributable to a pardonable vanity, or 
a real desire of benefiting the student; we 
looked annually to these pictures for re- 
freshment after the parti-coloured distrac- 
tions of the year. The second annual 
opening of the doors of the Institution 
was a happy thought—indeed so felicitous 
as to be unique—and has exerted influ- 
ences much more penetrating than could 
have been contemplated by its projectors. 
It has afforded a source of gratification to 
circles widely exterior even to those com- 
prehending the third and fourth social ’re- 
moves from the proprietorship of the 
paintings; and by these alone, setting aside 
the oo Art-relations of the Institution, 
its lapse will be sincerely deplored. Of all 
the European schools, ours is the best- 
abused; but for this we should be pro- 
foundly’grateful. Our consolation is, that 


have replied to unmerited aspersion by the 
production of works inimitable by any 
other school. And with respect to private 
collections of ancient Art, this country is 
richer than any other. The annual public 
exhibition of selections from these during 
two generations, has not exhausted their 
novelty, and we may ask in what ‘other 
capital periodical assemblages of the pro- 
ductions of the best times could have been 
gathered from’ private sources in steady 
succession for the last sixty years. By 
these works the whole of the available space 
was covered, and had more pictures n 
wanted they would have been forthcoming. 
Between'the years 1813 and 1859, the num- 
ber exhibited was 7,673, of which very few 
have appeared a second time on the walls. 
Such re-appearances have taken place only 
at long intervals; exceptional repetitions 
having been made in fayour of remarkable 
works, 

The first effective movement towards the 
establishment of the gallery was made on 
the 30th of May, 1805, when a meeting 
was held, and it was announced by the 
chairman, the Earl of Dartmouth, that the 
king had graciously condescended to accept 
the patronage of the Institution. It was 
resolved :— 

“That a meeting should be held at the 
Thatched House Tavern, on his Majesty’s birth- 
day, the 4th of June, 1805, at ten o’clock, a.m. 
That it be proposed on that day to establish on 
a great and extended basis the British Institu- 
tion, and to appoint a committee to prepare a 
draft of regulations, to inquire after a local 
situation, and to make a report to an adjourned 
meeting of subscribers of fifty guineas and 
upwards.” 

At the meeting of subscribers held ac- 
cordingly on the 4th of June, 1805, it was 
moved by Viscount Lowther, seconded by 
the Duke of Bedford, and unanimously 
resolved :— 

“That the British Institution for promoting 
the Fine Arts in the, United Kingdom, under 
his Majesty’s most gracious patronage, do com- 
mence and take place this day, being his 
Majesty’s birthday.” 

At subsequent meetings by-laws were 
framed and passed, but those which regu- 
lated the affairs of the Gallery in its early 
years have been modified according to cir- 
cumstances. The local situation of the 
British Institution has never changed ; the 
rooms which it will occupy until March 
are those in which the first and the last 
exhibition will have been held. Thus it 
was reported by a select committee that, in 

ursuance of authority given them, they 
had agreed to purchase for £4,500 the 
Shakspere Gallery in Pall Mall, held for 
a term of sixty-two years from Lady-Day, 
1805, under a rent of £125 a year; and 
that in consequence thereof, and of the 
resolution, the Karl of Dartmouth had, at 
their request, called this meeting, in order 
to receive the report of the said purchase, 
and to consider the election of Committee 
of Directors and Visitors. The whole of 
these proceedings is detailed in *‘ Recollec- 
tions of the British Institution,” by Thomas 
Smith; a collection of interesting matter, 
to which we are indebted for much infor- 
mation relative to the’ Institution. 
The Shakspere Gallery, which gave its 
name to the premises in question, had been 
established by Alderman Boydell in 1759, 
for the reception of pictures intended to 
illustrate scenes from the works of our 
immortal poet, which were afterwards en- 
ved to embellish the edition known as 
the ‘‘ Boydell Shakspere.” The gallery 
was built on the site of Mr. Dodsley’s house 





we are better than our reputation, and we 





in Pall Mall. The idea of this great work 
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originated in a conversation at the table of | person who, in 1821, attracted some atten- | Yet, although 


Mr. Josiah Boydell, at West End, Hamp- 
stead, in November, 1787. The company | 
consisted of West, Romney, Paul Sandby, | 
Hayley, Horle, Brathwaite, Alderman Boy- | 
deli, and the host. By them the project | 
was discussed and highly approved ; the | 
real object of the promoters being the | 
establishment of a British School of His- 

torical Art. e | 

As it cannot be otherwise than interest- | 
ing to know whence the funds were col- | 
lected for the purchase of the gallery and | 
contingent expenses, the first annual | 
account shows :— 

Receipts—From 56 hereditary governors 
at 100 guineas each, £5,722 10s.; 27 life 
governors at 50 guineas, £1,312 10s.; 9 
subscribers at 10 guineas, less 10s. unpaid, 
£94; 2 annual subscribers at 5 guineas; 
6 at 3 guineas; and 9 at 1 guinea, £38 17s. 
Making a total of £7,167 17s. The pay- 
ments were—For purchase and fitting up 

ery, &c., £5,330. Balance in hand, 
1,837 178. 

For the first time the gallery was 
opened to the public on Monday the | 
17th of February, 1806. The admittance 
then, as now, was charged one shilling, 
and the catalogues sixpence. In 1815 the 
catalogues were printed on fine paper, in 
4to., and charged one shilling each; but in 
1853 they were reduced to 8yo., with a 
return to the former price. On the appli- 
cation of Lord Dartmouth, an order was 
made by Major-General Thornton, at the 
Horse rds, that two sentinels be sta- 
tioned at the entrance of the gallery daily 
during the exhibition: a privilege which, 
on the part of the directors, was acknow- 
ledged by the presentation of a ticket of 
personal admission to General Thornton, 
and an order for the free admission of the 
officers actually on guard at St. James's. 
This arrangement continued until the year 
1865, when the sentinels were withdrawn. 

The exhibition of 1806 consisted of two 
hundred and eighty-seven works of Art, 
including paintings, sculpture, and ena- 
mels. Among the contributors we find 
Sir William Beechey as the author of two 
mythological subjects and ‘A View of 
Margate ;’ Henry Bone, the enamellist; Sir 
F. Bourgeois, Sir A. W. Callcott, John 
Singleton Copley, Thomas Daniell, George 
Dawes, Henry Fuseli, Henry Howard, 
Thomas Lawrence, James Northcote, John 
Opie, Philip Reinagle, J. F. Rigaud, Paul 
Sandby, Olivia Serres, Robert Smirke, 
Thomas Stothard, George Stubbs, J. M. W. 
Turner, James Ward, Benjamin West, 
Richard Westall, Thomas Banks, ‘the late,” 
and J “pe Nollekens, besides many others 
of the class who have not written their 
names in the annals of their time. To the 
majority of these we look back with much 
respect—to many of them with real admi- 
ration. The first exhibition, therefore, 
could not be other than a success—gene- 
rally, perhaps, compared with the inspira- 
tions of these times, low in tone, but most 
earnest in its appeal to nature. Thus, 
the first catalogue connects a period long 
gone by with a time which may be called 








recent. All to whom the progressive phases 
of our school are familiar know well what 
the Art of Turner, Lawrence, Callcott, 
Copley, Fuseli, Howard, and Beechey, was 
at that time. It has been seen again and 
again on these walls, to which weare as much 
indebted for a knowledge of the history of 
our own school as for such an acquaintance 
with ancient Art as could not be acquired 
from means other than the principle of 
the British Institution. The Olivia Serres 
mentioned in the catalogue is the same 


| fession even before 


tion by calling herself Princess Olive of 
Cumberland, daughter of the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

At the close of the exhibition of 1806, 
the gallery was opened for the reception of 
pictures by ancient masters as subjects of 
study for young painters, and among the 
first applicants we find David Wilkie, 
B. R. Haydon, R. R. Reinagle, John Jack - 
son, T. Stothard, Jun., H. W. Pickersgill, 
John Constable, J. Stephanoff, and H. Sass. 
There were in all thirty-three applicants to 
whom permission was granted to copy. 
The subjects lent for study were—‘ The 
Woman taken in Adultery,’ ‘Head of 
Christ,’ and a ‘ ———. all by Guido ; 
‘An Old Woman,’ Rubens; ‘St. Francis,’ 
Murillo; ‘The Rape of the Sabines,’ 
Rubens; ‘Theodosius,’ Vandyke; ‘ Child- 
ren,’ Poussin; ‘ Interior of a Mill,’ Teniers; 
‘Dido and Mneas,’ Poussin; ‘Madonna del 
Gatto,’ Baroccio; ‘St. George,’ Rubens ; 
and ‘A Landscape,’ Salvator Rosa— all 
noble pictures, some of which are well 
known to the public. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that such men as Wilkie, Con- 
stable, Jackson, and Haydon, should desire 
> become more intimately acquainted with 
them. 

‘The school of painting thus commenced 
was continued for six years, the subjects 
for study being lent by directors and 
governors. In 1813, however, it was re- 
solyed to hold summer exhibitions of the 
works of ancient masters; and that admir- 
able series which has been continued un- 
interruptedly to the present summer was 
inaugurated by a magnificent assemblage 
of the works, not of old masters, but of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and for many years 
afterwards this collection was rapturously 
spoken of by persons who saw it. 

If the establishment of a school of what 
is called historical painting were possible 
by the exertions and encouragement of a 
private society, it surely would have been 
accomplished by the British Institution. 
For a series of years the sums given by 
the directors for the development of ‘‘ hig 
art” surpass in liberality the supplies 
granted by some national governments for 
the like purpose. The enterprise was at 
once such a success, that even after two 
seasons the directors considered themselves 
justified in offering as premiums £100, 
£60, and £40, for the encouragement of 
original composition; and three pictures 
were selected from the summer collection 
—that is, the so-called ancient pictures—as 
models of spirit and aspiration. But our 


muse of historical painting is dead. Even | 
at best she was never more than the sick | 


woman of our school. At the time of 
which we write there was much said about 
historical painters, under the impression 
that it was but ‘necessary to will and to 
do. When Stuart Newton was showing 
one of his light works to a lady, she coldly 
said, ‘‘Oh, I see, you are not, Mr. Newton, 
a historical painter?” ‘‘I shall be a his- 
torical painter next week, madam,” was 
the quick reply ; and his view of the matter 
was that commonly prevalent in the pro- 

is time. The premiums 
given by the British Institution were a 
powerful stimulant to practice, but not to 
study in the, direction intended by the 
donors. History and allegory are nowhere, 
and poetry is all but mute. Could the 
authorities of the British Institution have 
foreseen that painting would lapse into the 
scenery of society and familiar life, they 
would probably have cultivated their bank- 
ing accounts in such wise as to make their 
successors masters of the present situation. 


$$ 
the Institutio : 
ineffectually against fate, it ie 
allowed that the large sums of mon dis 
bursed have been awarded in na m 
though the patriotic jurpose of materially 
poumating Pa a Art not been effi 

e successful competitors for i 
offered by the Tnatitution oa catch 
cheered and supported in their labours, J 

The great benefits conferred on the 
fession of Art by this institution pot 4 a 
set forth in a few figures. From its — 
dation to the year 1860, 23,150 works of 
British artists were hung in the winter 
exhibitions, of which sales (without any 
charge to the painters) have been effected to 
the amount of £150,000. The sum ex. 
pended in premiums, complimentary dona- 
tions, the purchase of pictures, and in cha- 
ritable contributions, is £28,515. Under 
the authority of certain members of the di- 
rectory, pictures of merit have, undoubt- 
edly, been misplaced on the walls; but this 
is intrinsically nothing as an off-set to such 
| inexorable facts as we have stated. The 
British Institution has ab ovo been a labour 
of love on the part of its rulers, who have 
shown extraordinary zeal, patriotism, and 
disinterestedness, in the administration of 
the affairs. A very long acquaintance with 
the Institution enables us to say that we 
have seen on its walls the works of perhaps 
every eminent British artist of our time. 

By the last report, that of 1865, we learn 
that the two cshihilions of that year, as 
compared with those of the preceding, show 
in the receipts a decrease from the modern 
exhibition of £180, and an increase from 
the ancient exhibition of £91. Hence, in 
the total amount there is a falling off of 
£99. The number of pictures sold in the 
modern exhibition was 150; the ord 
it was 147. The capital of the Institution 
consists of £15,000 consols, and £400 ex- 
chequer bills. The present balance at the 
banker’s is £1,057 10s. 5d., to which will 
have to be added half a year’s interest on 
exchequer bills, and the proceeds of the 
exhibition which closed on Saturday the 
25th of August. . 

A requisition very reer signed 
by artists has been received by the direc- 
tors: it concludes in these words—‘ The 
undersigned cannot let this ag 
pass without acknowledging eo! 
obligations under which they rest, 
expressing their warmest thanks for the 
inestimable service rendered to Art for 8 
many years by the disinterested patronage 
extended to this institution.” p 

In 1846, we believe, the premuses 
have been purchased for £10,000; ut 
since that time house property, both om 
City and at tho West End of town, 
risen so much in value, that at least 
£25,000 will now be required for to 
| lery, together with an increase of ren vehi 

The public interest in the modern exil- 
| bition much declined of late ers 
| yet we cannot help th ~ mo 
| prestige which it has enjoyed 1s no exhi- 
| coverable. If, however, the modern 0° 
| bition cannot be ae ae - 
i nin 3 

be devised of main 7 ‘hich will be 














bition, the extinction of 
real calamity; but this could Le, ” 
effected by the present directo es 
_ persons in a like position. We have 

us ample materials whence might Pe 
tailed a long account of the be lien 
enjoyments which the British Upon 
has procured for the profession. ine 
this we cannot now enter; te 
said enough to show that the main “4x4 
of, at least, the ancient exhibitio 


public necessity. 
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MODERN PAINTERS OF BELGIUM. 


No. VIII.—J. H. F. VAN LERIUS. 
C, CLAES. 


C, DE GROUX. 


ANY of our readers will probably re- | 


member an engraving which appeared 
in this Journal some few years ago, 
from a picture called 
born,’ in the Royal collection at 


Windsor. The picture is by the first of | 


the three painters whose names stand 
above, and we refer to what was then 
stated respecting the artist’s career 

for some of the following remarks. 
JosEPpH HENRI FRANCOIS VAN 
LERIUS was born in 1823, at Boom, 
a village not far distant from Antwerp. As he 
showed in his early years a decided inclination to- 
wards Art, it was thought desirable, after he had 
learned the elements of drawing in the Academy of 
Brussels, to place him in the schools of the Antwerp 
Academy, which he entered at the age of fifteen. 
There he made such progress that he carried off 
several prizes, and so won the favour of Baron 
Wappers, who at the time was president of the 
Academy, that he took the young student into his atelier as an 
assistant. He remained there five years, and then commenced to 
work on his own account, chiefly in portraiture, in which he met 
with great success, his female heads especially being distinguished 
by much delicacy of feeling. and expression. The first subject- 
picture painted by M. Van Lerius was a scene from Scott’s Keni/- 
worth, an interview between Leicester and Amy Robsart. It was 


Drawn by W, J. Allen.) 


‘The First- 


followed by ‘Milton dictating Paradise Lost to his Daughter,’ 
| ‘ Paul and Virginia crossing the Stream.’ This last picture was 
| purchased by, or, at least, soon found its way into the collection of 
the Baroness Wykerstoot, of Brussels. 
In 1848 Van Lerius exhibited at the Brussels Exposition two 
paintings, for which a gold medal was awarded him ; one of these, 
called * L’Esmeralda,’ is now in the Brussels Museum. The 
other represented * Adam and Eye.’ The former of these, a large 
work, was purchased for some one in England, and exhibited 
here, where it attracted considerable attention. A gold medal 
| was adjudged to him, in 1851, for two pictures contributed to 
the Brussels Exhibition that year, ‘The Four Ages,’ a large 
allegorical composition, intended for the panel of a saloon, and 
‘Paul and Virginia,’ an entirely different version from the former 
subject. ‘The First-born,’ which, as we have remarked, was 
engraved for our Journal, was painted and exhibited in 1852 at 
Antwerp, where it was seen and purchased by the Queen, then 
visiting Belgium. 
| Towards the close of that year M. Van Lerius set out for a tour 
| into Germany and Italy, but was arrested on his journey, and 
| compelled to return to his country by an affection of the sight, 
which condemned him for nearly three years to complete inac- 
tivity. This was a terrible trial to a comparatively young artist, 
enthusiastic in his profession, and on the high road to honourable 
distinction. As soon, however, as he was able to resume work, 
the appointment of Professor of Painting in the Antwerp Academy, 
which he still holds, was bestowed on him, and shortly afterwards 
he was elected ‘‘ Effective Member of the Royal Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts,” established in Antwerp. 

In 1857 Van Lerius sent to the Brussels Exhibition a large pic- 
ture, which he called ‘ Volupté et Dénouement.’ It was pur- 
chased by Prince Saxe Cobourg of Gotha, and forms part of his 
Royal Highness’s collection at Vienna. In the studio of the artist 
we had an opportunity of seeing the original sketch of the work. 
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| Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


JOAN OF ARC AT THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


On a wide river, the distant banks of which show some edifices of | 


Venetian character—the scene is probably intended for Venice— 
are two gondolas, one almost crossing the path of the other. In 
one of them reclines a young man, richly costumed, but evidently 
in a rapid decline. His head rests on cushions, and his hand, 
white and attenuated, hangs languidly over the side of the boat. 
Three monks accompany the invalid, who, it may be presumed, 
is about to end his few remaining days in a monastery, the early 
victim of a life of excess. The other gondola, which is gaily 
decked out, contains a party of young men and maidens, attired 


in dresses of brilliant colours; amid soft dalliance and joyous 
songs they pursue their voyage, all heedless, apparently, of the 
lesson taught by the death-struck oecupant of the neigh pape 
boat, except one young girl, who directs the attention of a male 
companion to the sick man. The moral of the composition 1s 
conspicuous enough; the idea 1s in every way, well — out, 
with spirit in the design and skill in the drawing of the _—. 
A large lithograph of this picture, by Billoin, was executed by 
order of the directors of the Exhibition. 


The next picture of importance painted by this artist was 
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‘ Cinderella ;’ it was exhibited first in Antwerp in 1858, and sub- 
resden, Vienna, the Hague, and Liége. On its 
appearance in Dresden, the King of Saxony conferred on the 
painter the diploma of honorary member of the Royal Academy 
of Saxony. As we have not seen this work we are not in a posi- 
tion to give an opinion upon it; but a Belgian writer, who saw 
it when exhibited in Antwerp, intimates that much of the spirit 
of the design was lost by undue attention to details. ‘The Golden 
Age,’ exhibited in Antwerp in 1861, procured for its author the 
cross of a chevalier of the Order of Leopold, and in the year fol- 
lowing he was nominated honorary member of the Rotterdam 
Academy, and was awarded a gold medal for a picture of a young 
Swedish girl he exhibited there. 

‘ Joan OF Anc,’ the picture we have engraved, was exhibited in 
Brussels in 1860. It represents an incident which tradition 
records of her when she held a command in the army that besieged 
Paris. While going the round of the camps, as she was accus- 
tomed to do, she came upon a party of her troops carousing with 
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some followers of the army ; the sight so i "re: } 
Orleans,” that she wethonons bP them lndiguantiy te >. Maid of 
duct, and in the heat of anger struck at them 80 violently with th, 
miraculous sword, which had been sent her from Fierboe 
break the weapon in two. Though the scene, as repre aa 
the artist, has in it somewhat of melo-dramatic por Cyd! 
forcibly delineated, Joan’s figure is dignified ond tas 18 yet 
tenance shows a severity of expression justified by the enn - 
stances. The cowering attitudes of the men, and the shrinkin, 
forms of their female companions, evidence the impreggi g 
sudden appearance and her bitter taunts have made u vane 
Most of our readers will probably remember this be 
‘The Golden Age,’ in our International Exhibition of 1862 ~ 
In 1863 Van Lerius was nominated a Membre Agrégé of th 
Antwerp Academy ; to the Exhibition held in that city the fol] : 
ing year he contributed a picture, entitled ‘ Virtue Trium hoot 
a work we have not seen. It was subsequently exhibited it 
Paris and in Amsterdam with two other paintings. In the latter 
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Drawn by W, J. Allen.) 


WINTER IN 


city the artist obtained a gold medal for his productions, and was 
elected an honorary member of the Academy. 

In the French Gallery in Pall Mall this season were two pic- 
tures by M. Van Lerius, one a small one, ‘ Venice ;’ the other a 
portrait of a ‘ Swedish Girl.’ 


CHARLES CORNEILLE AvaustE DE Grovx was born at Co- 
mines. Of his history and early artistic life we have been unable 
to procure any information, except that he studied under Navez 
formerly the director of the Brussels Academy. Genre-painting 
seems from the first to have occupied his attention, at least, if we 
may judge from the earliest works exhibited by him, so far as we 
have been able to trace them out: these are—‘The Last Adieu.’ 

The Sick Infant.’ and ‘The Promenade,’ contributed to the 
— eae Exhibition of 1855. In 1857 he exhibited 

iree pictures at Brussels, two representing w F his 
critics, M. Adolphe Von Soust pat magrresen, Be nib : a 

, calls g ges to the 


C. De Grouz, d*nat. 


| earliest wanderers in every populous 
| the movable ‘‘ shop’ 


[ Engraved ly J. D. Cooper. 


BRUSSELS. 


environs of that city, one to Dieghem, the other to St. Guidon at 
Arderlecht.” The third is ‘A WINTER SCENE IN BRUSSELS, Ch 
graved here. In a street in which the half-trodden snow stil 
hes thick and dirty; a group of poor creatures who are the 
town and city, surrounds 
’ of an itinerant coffee-seller, to warm their 
fire, and, perhaps, to talk over 
as if in mockery of their poverty, 
se by wi 


frozen limbs by the heat of his 
their miserable condition ; while, 
the artist has placarded the wall of a house close by 
announcements of a ball and ‘other amusements. Certainly m 
this subject M. De Groux did not select an inviting theme, but 
he has treated it with a power and a truth which justify we 
popularity the picture acquired in Brussels. 


Constant CLAEs is a Belgian artist of no ordinary -_ 
though his name has not extended beyond his own — - 
is but comparatively little known even there. This, 1t may P 
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sumed, arises from his contributing but rarely to the’ exhibitions 

\| of Art, and also to his residing at a remote distance from all the 

|| Art-centres of Belgium, namely, in the small city of Tongres, not 
far from Maestricht. 

M. Claes was born at Tongres, in 1826, and is descended from 

| noble family. He was intended for official life; but a love of 

Art induced him to enter the academies of Brussels and Antwerp, 





parents are busy outside the cottage securing their little crop 
from an approaching storm. As a pendant to this he painted 
‘The Doctor,’ comforting the wife of a sick workman. ‘ Give 
drink to those who are thirsty,’ represents a kind-hearted milk- 
woman offering to a sick woman and her little child a draught 
from her milk-can. ‘L’Enfant Charitable’—a young shepherd 
sharing his breakfast with an old itinerant musician. At the 





| where he had the benefit of studying under, while he obtained | Exposition of Brussels, in 1860, M. Claes exhibited ‘The Good 
the friendship of, MM. De Keyser, Madou, and Baron Leys. He | Priest sheltering the Wandering Orphans.’ ‘The Peace-maker ’ 
first appeared as an exhibitor in 1850. | represents an elderly priest reconciling two country youngsters, a 

We have remarked that this artist has produced but few | boy and a girl, who had quarrelled over their games. It was a 
| pictures; but in the majority of his compositions he has aimed at | commission from M. Meyer, of Vienna, and sold well somewhat 
| ‘painting a moral.” ‘Thus in his ‘Country Curate’ we see a/ recently in Paris, at the dispersion of M. Meyer's collection. 
| young priest taking care of a family of juveniles, while their Another of his pictures is ‘The Lost One Found,’ a child who has 
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[ Augroved by J, D. Cooper. 


Cc. Claes, Pinat, 
THE ARREST. 


Drawn ly Wd. Allen,| 


wandered into a forest, and is being led home by the gamekeeper. | young culprit who seems to have committed some petty theft in a 
A different subject from any of the preceding is ‘ The Harvest,’ | field or garden, for he holds in his hand what appears to be a 
of which an excellent photographic copy is in the possession of | turnip, and his captor carries a fork with which, in all probability, 
the writer. The scene is a large expans> of fields, barren of | the dire offence was perpetrated. The boy struggles hard to free 
hedges, but flanked on the right by a belt of trees. In the | himself, while his sister, perhaps. implores his release with up- 
middle distance are groups of labourers, male and female, | lifted hands and tearful eyes. Other children, evidently sympa- 
1 ‘‘ lifting” potatoes ; in the foreground is a man wheeling a barrow | thising with the unhappy yamin, follow in_ the wake of the 
in which is a huge basket filled with the esculent roots; a | inexorable guardian of the property of the villagers, who is deaf 
number of children of various ages, and barefooted, have har- | to all entreaties on behalf of his prisoner, and strides onwards 
nessed themselves to the front of the barrow, and pull merrily | dragging him in his vigorous grasp. The three principal figures 
and vigorously at it. The action of the whole group is most | are capital in motive, action. and expression. From this picture 
truthful ; the figures are well drawn, and full of spirit. | a good idea may be formed of the style and manner of treatment 
‘Tue Arrest,’ which we have here engraved, is another very | adopted by M. Claes. 


attractive picture. An old yarde champétre has in custody a | JAMES DAPFORNE. 
| 
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THE BEWICK COLLECTOR.* 


Every one who knows anything of the early 
history of wood-engraving in this country, 1s 
familiar with the name of Bewick, and must 
also be acquainted with some of the works 
executed by the two brothers, especially those 
of the elder, Thomas Bewick, which are by far 
the most numerous and the most popular. Yet, 
except it be some enthusiastic collector, like the 
Rev. Thomas Hugo, it may be questioned 
whether any person possesses an accurate idea 
of the extraordinary range of operations over 
which these labours were extended. A perusal 
of the title-page of Mr. Hugo's book, printed 
as a foot-note to this column, will reveal about 
as curious and miscellaneous a record of artistic 
work as, it may be presumed, the life of an 
engraver could furnish. Wood-engravers of 
our own day find abundance of diversified em- 
ployment, but they have few such patrons as 
helped to give bread and reputation to the 
Bewicks. 

Admitting the genius shown by these men as 
designers and engravers, we cannot join in the 
chorus of exalted eulogy which writers, both of 
their time and our own, have raised in their 
almost exclusive favour. ‘To them, or at least 
to Thomas Bewick, is justly due the merit 
of reviving the art of wood-engraving in this 
country, and they laid the foundation of the 
structure which Harvey, and Clennell, and 
Jackson, and a host of later men, have tri- 
umphantly reared. But to compare the majo- 
rity of the Bewicks’ prints with those of a large 
number of engravers who succeeded them—we 
are speaking only of wood-cutting, not of de- 
signing—is, in our opinion, to place the pictures 
of the early medieval painters on the same level, 
in all the technicalities of art, with the works 
of Raffaelle, Titian, and other great ancient 
masters. Would any publisher now undertake 
to bring out a book illustrated in the style 
adopted by the old Newcastle wood-engravers ¢ 

Mr. Hugo is, as we have intimated, an en- 
thusiastic admirer of their works, which he 
appears to have accumulated in every shape and 
form presented to him. His book, entitled 
“The Bewick Collector,” is little more than a 
catalogue raisonné of his vast gatherings. He 
tells us that the collection of which he has 
“‘the happiness to be the possessor is one which 
a number of circumstances that cannot occur 
agsin have contributed to make unique. It was 
originally commenced by a tradesman in New- 
castle, an intimate friend and associate of 
Thomas Bewick”’—who died in 1828 —“ and has 
been successfully increased by additions from | 
the stores of all the best known collectors in the 
north of England.” Mr. Hugo's “hobby” is 
a right worthy one, and we honour any man 
who seeks to surround himself with Art-works 
of any kind, though we may not participate in 
his ardent admiration of them. But as the 
collectors of “ Bewicks” are not numerous, the 
author of this volume can scarcely expect to 
penetrate far beyond this limit. He evidently 
undertook the task of compilation as a labour of 
love, and we are glad to have the opportunity 
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would employ them, publishers and publicans, | apothecaries 


and absolute truth of na- | ture. The Be 
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wicks worked for any one who 
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and grocers, drapers 


é wba hy : : cas ; , : ecessaril ve 
of making it known within the circuit of our | makers, and benefit societies: a collection of | their works must, therefore, y pro 


subscribers and readers, and to introduce, which | 
the courtesy of the author enables us to do, | 
examples of the woodcuts. The first and third 
are respectively ‘ Hunting’ and ‘The Home of 
the Otter,’ both from the illustrations of Somer- 
ville’s ‘* Chase,” the second—one of Bewick’s 
most famous prints—-is ‘The Hermit, Angel, 
and Guide,’ from Parnell’s “ Hermit.” To eves | 
accustomed only to the modern style of wood- 
engraving these “old-fashioned” cuts will ap- 
pear strange; but there is wonderful power of 
* A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE WorRKS OF 
THOMAS AND JOHN BEewick: inc uding Cuts, in various 
“tates, for Books and Pamphlets, Private Gentlemen, 
I Companies, Exhibitions, Races, Newspapers, Shop 
Invoice Heads, Bar Bills, Coal Certificates, Broad- 

! t Miscellaneous Purposes, and Wood- 

" ix of Portraits, Autographs, 

whole Transcribed from 

the laryest and most perfect 

» and Miustrated with a Hundred 
By Thomas Hugo, M.A., F.R.S.L., 
blished by Lovell, Reeve, and Co., 
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sing record of | the style of illustration adopted in times past 
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THE GHOST OF AN ART-PROCESS, 
PRACTISED AT 
SOHO, NEAR BIRMINGHAM, ABOUT 
1777 To 1780, 
ERRONEOUSLY SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY.* 





BY GEORGE WALLIS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 





HAvmne discussed the method of producing 
the “polygraphs,” and the use to which 
they were applied when produced, I pro- 
ceed to consider the next proposition :— 

3. That in most instances when the copy 
was reduced in size from the original pic- 
ture, the instrument used was a camera 
obscura acting vertically, and not as in the 
modern photographic camera, horizontally ; 
and that the optical arrangement was similar 
to the instrument stated by Mr. M. P. W. 
Boulton to haye been sent from Soho, in 
1848, to Haseley Court, a house of his in 
Oxfordshire, and represented in the illus- 
tration to note 1, page 62, of ‘‘ Remarks,” 
&c., 1863. 


On this point I may premise that I 
do not consider the method of reduction 
here stated was the only one used, as 
Eginton must have been well acquainted 
with the method for reducing and enlarging 
any subject by the geometric method tech- 
nically called ‘‘ squaring off,” in common 
use by all engravers long before his time. 

I have no doubt the larger works, such 
as the ‘Rinaldo’ and ‘Stratonice,’ men- 
tioned in the list sent from Soho to ‘* Baron 
de Wattville, Captaine de Dragons 4 Berne 
in Suisserland,” on 23rd Dec., 1780 (p. 37, 
‘*Remarks,” &c., by M. P. W. Boulton, 
1863), were reduced from the originals 
by the last-named method, on account of 
their size. The pantograph, too, must have 
been in use at Soho, for James Watt based 
his “‘ perspective drawing instrument,” now 
in the Museum of Patents, South Kensing- 
ton, upon the principle of this instrument ; 
and subsequently, in another form, applied 
it to his last invention for the reduction of 
large sculptured works, with which he was 
amusing himself at the period of his death 
in 1819, as this pantograph machine still 
exists as he left it in his workshop at 
Heathfield House. This room has n 
recently opened, after having been closed 
for a period of about forty-five years.t 





* Continued from page 255. 
t I was aware, some years ago, when residing in the 


neighbourhood of Handsworth, that this room, with its 
contents, remained in its original state, as left by the great 
engineer. Heathfield House was then, as now, occupied 


by my friend Thomas Pemberton, Esq. When the silvered 





In reality, all that was required to start 
the artist with the aquatint process was a 
tolerably correct outline. Of course, the 
more correct the better, as in other engray- 
ing processes,—the light and shadow being 
a mR of the skill of the operator. 

think the reduction for the poly- 
graph of the ‘Stratonice’ at the Museum 
of Patents was effected by the camera, and 
that this accounts for the two sizes already 


f alluded to, although the most convenient 


size for the —. plates would have to be 
considered, and the capacity of the press 


at:which the impressions had to be taken 2 we } \ 


off. Not but that this might also have been 
reduced by ‘‘ squaring off,” or have even 
been enlarged from an ordinary engraving, 
if one existed, by the pantograph, if the 
camera was not of sufficient dimensions to 


tance at which the picture A B was placed 
from c. The size of the lens and its focal 
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admit of the reproduction of an outline of 
such a size from the original picture. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that this 
polygraph is printed in two pieces, and 
from two plates, for the two sides differ 
materially in force, and the square of each 
of these plates, say thirty-two inches for 
thirty inches of dimension, as already given, 
would not, I think, be outside the range of 
such an instrument as I assume was used. 
This instrument was a vertical camera 
obscura fixed in the apex of a tent, instead 
of in the roof of aroom. These instruments 
have been in comparatively common use 
for the best part of a century at least, and 
it will be at once seen that if, instead of a 
conical box into which the observer looked 
through the side opposite to the object to be 
viewed, a tent was constructed with four 
poles, one at each angle, supporting the 
optical part of the apparatus in the vertex 
of the cone, a table could be placed inside, 
upon which the reduced forms represented 
in the picture would fall. This would be 
an extemporised room,* capable of being 
placed at any point, and at any suitable 
distance from the picture to be copied, so 
as to take advantage of the facilities afforded 
for illuminating the surface with the full 
- of sunlight at any suitable hour of the 


y. ai aail . 

To render this quite clear, I give a dia- 
gram, divesting it of all the superfluous 
structural lines to avoid complication. 

Let A B be the section of the picture to 
be copied, placed at an angle of 45°, and c, 
the mirror of the camera obscura, also 
placed at the same angle, or parallel to the 
plain of the picture, A B to receive its 
image. Let p be the lens of the ordinary 
camera, and E F the horizontal plane, or 
table-top on which the paper would be 
placed, to receive the reduced image of the 
picture. On this paper the draughtsman 
would follow with a pencil the outline of 
the work to be copied, standing at the table. 

Of course, the size of the image falling 
on E F would be in proportion to the dis- 





plates and these paper impressions were discovered in 1862, I 
believe I suggested to Mr. F. P. Smith the possibility that, 
if this room could be searched, especially if photography 
had anything to do with the production of the latter, 
something might be discovered which would throw some 
light upon the subject. At all events, Mr. Smith, either 
from such a suggestion, if he noted it, or information re- 
ceived when at Soho, obtained, after considerable trouble, 
rmission from the present representative of the Watt 
Senily, Gibson Watt, Esq., to open the room. Subsequently 
I had the privilege of visiting it. The lathe, with the last 
unfinished experiment, was there as the busy fingers, so 
long still, had lef* it, and the tools employed were laying 
beside it. The stuve, with the ashes of the fire as it went 
out when the last day’s work was done, the dutch oven for 
cooking the frugal midday meal, the novels with which the 
great inventor amused himself, were all there as he 
closed the door upon them nearly half a century ago. 

* In fact, a movable arrangement of the camera obscura, 
as used in many public gardens, and at seaside watering 
places, for the purpose of showing the visitors a picture 
of the outside scenery on the white table placed in the 
centre of the room; an aperture in the roof being fitted 


with the requisite apparatus. 





length would regulate the dimensions of 
the apparatus. 

Some may object that this assumes the 
production of a larger lens than would be 
available at that time; but I apprehend 
that in the palmy days of Dolland, with 
the men who composed the Lunar Society 
to consult with and give aid, Mr. Boulton 
would find no difficulty!in getting such a 
lens as would be necessary.* Still, I think 
the size of the picture would be limited, 
probably to about three feet square. That 
the instrument did not go beyond this size 
appears to be proved by the size of the two 
“penny used to print the ‘Stratonice.’ I 

ve already named that this shows thirty- 
two inches as the probable square of the 
plate. This would give the square of each 
portion of the reduction, or thereabouts, 
and the picture would be traced at two 
operations, the joining down the centre 
being arranged so as to fall in with the lines 
of the composition, as the two impressions 
are so united, somewhat after the manner 
pursued in executing the different por- 
tions of a fresco painting. Of course the 
transfer would probably be made at as 
many operations as there were pieces, or 
these could be united with gum down the 
seams prior to the transfer to canvas. The 
fact that these joints must show in the 
final transfer would be of little consequence, 
as the final operation of finishing the work 
by painting would remedy this, by obliter- 
ating the inequality, or seam. 

It is proved by the correspondence that 
some of the subjects were on more than one 

late, for Eginton mentions in a letter to 

odges, dated January 29, 1782, ( 42, 
‘* Remarks,” &c., 1863, by M. P. W. Boul- 
ton), about impressions of the ‘ Stratonice’ 
and the ‘ Rinaldo : ’—‘‘ There are two plates 
of the former, and three of the latter.” 

In a note, p. 264, of his ‘‘ Lives of Boul- 
ton and Watt,’”’ Mr. Smiles seems to assume 
that ‘‘ three plates,” being thus mentioned 
by Eginton, it is probable that the process 
was analogous to more modern systems of 
colour-printing with different plates, or, as 
in the case 0 chreme-Ehogeeyey, with 
different stones. The varied tints of colour, 
however, in these works, were evidently 
got upon the same plate as in ordinary 
aquatint, and there can be little doubt that 
the ‘‘ three plates” of the ‘Rinaldo’ were 
similar to the ‘‘ two” plates of the ‘ Strato- 
nice ;’—that is, three plates of as many 
portions of the subject. 








* It should be distinctly understood that the power of 
lens required to project such an image of the picture as 
could be easily traced in the manner named, would be as 
nothing compared with that required to photograph euch 
works as the cartoons of Raffaelle, the larger ones in this 
series being done in two pieces, or negatives. Anyone who 
has ever attempted to produce a photograph with an 
ordinary camera obscura, #uc h as used prior to the inven- 


tion of photography, knows this. 
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Some persons have hazarded the con- 
jecture that this process might have been 
the commencement of the art of printing 
in colours; but Jackson practised this as 
early as 1735. Some examples in the print 
room of the British Museum prove this. 
Jacques Gautier and J. C. Le Blon also 
roduced very beautiful examples. The 
fatter came to England, according to Wal- 
pole, and settled at Chelsea. He published 
a work on the subject, a copy of which, 
with illustrations, and printed palettes of 
the tints of colour used, is also in the print 
room of the British Museum. This work 
is entitled ‘‘L’Harmonie du Coloris dans 
la Peinture reduite en Pratique Mecanique, 
et a des Regles Sure et Facile avec des 
Figures en Couleur pour en Faciliter l’In- 
telligence non seulement aux Peintures, 
mais a tous ceux qui amient la Peinture. 
Par J. C. Le Blon.” This work was dedi- 
cated to Mr. Secretary Walpole. 

It is not too much to suppose that a 
lover of Art like Matthew Boulton, of Soho, 
should have been in possession of a copy 
of this book, or that Eginton would 
likely to be acquainted with it. Many of 
the printed coloured effects would be sug- 
gestive of the effects in the polygraphs, 
although the latter are very crude, when 
com with the prints of Le Blon. 

e next point to consider is why these 
polygraphs were called ‘‘ sun-pictures”’ as 
alleged, and I now proceed to show :— 

4. That it was the use of the vertical 
camera-obscura, and the necessity for 
ey pe oe ee the surface of the pic- 
ture to be copied, whilst the copyist or person 
tracing the outline, &c., was at work, which 
led to the supposition by non-professional 
and unscientific persons that sunlight was 
a direct agent in the production of the pic- 
tures, instead of a necessary condition of 
the projection of the image of the picture in 
its reduced size, to enable the copyist to 
Bee 7 portion of such projection clearly. 
Hence the name of ‘‘ sun-pictures.”” 

I think it now must be pretty clear that 
the ‘‘alleged practice of photography by 
the Lunar Society,” or the operators at 
Soho in a dark tent, “‘ with pictures on a 
table, not the pictures themselves, but the 
likeness of the pictures,” as given in Price’s 
letter (Letter No. 8, Photographic Journal, 
Noy. 16, 1863, p. S82), may be resolved into 
the reduction in outline of the pictures it 
was intended to copy, for the purpose of 
preparing the copper-plates in aquatint 
from which to print the polygraphic trans- 
fers. This statement of Townshend to 
Price, of which so much has very naturally 
been made, might reasonably be considered 
as the description, by an uneducated man, 
of what he saw of the reduction of the 
pictures in the grounds of Soho about 
1780; for Townshend, as Mr. Boulton’s 
messenger, or ‘‘cad,” as Price calls him, 
may have been good-naturedly taken into 
the tent to see the projection of a picture 
upon the table, as a matter of wonder and 
curiosity, which, indeed, such an operation 
would be at that period. 

I have already stated it does not follow 
that all the pictures produced at Soho 
were reduced to suitable dimensions by the 
camera; but as this operation would be 
the only one seen outside the workshops, 
and that to which the most importance 
would certainly be attached, the popular 
notion would at once be adopted that the 
agency of sunlight was necessary for the 
production of the whole; and thus, while 
the “‘ likeness of the picture” on the table 
in “the dark tent” was a veritable ‘“ sun- 
picture,” the fact that it was only useful 
in the preliminary operation of reducing 





the outline would not be taken into ac- 
count so much as the wonderful “likeness,” 
of the coloured projection, the forms df 
which could only be secured by tracing 
with a pencil. The transition from the 
name given to the means, and the adoption 
of that name for the final result, is not a 
violent one, but just such as could be 
readily quoted when applied to other novel- 
ties which get popular rather than accurate 
names. 

Possibly the polygraphs might not have 
been*%called ‘‘ sun-pictures” until after 
Miss: Wilkinson’s operations in photography 
in 1840, and then the remembrance by in- 
competent witnesses of the operations of 
1780 would lead to the inference of some 
identity between the two processes. Again, 
the title may only date from the period when 
James Watt was in co mdence with 
Thomas Wedgwood, in 1799, about the 
‘* silver pictures,” to be noticed presently ; 
but I think the weight of evidence is in 
favour of the polygraphs, and the pictures 
which resulted from their transfer, being 
called ‘‘sun-pictures” at the date of their 
——, say 1778 to 1780. For ina 
etter to the editor of the Photographic 
Journal, January 15, 1864, page 433, Mr. 
M. P. W. Boulton quotes the statement of 
Mr. J. Hodgson, F.R.S., the eminent 
surgeon, that his (Mr. Boulton’s) father 
told him that certain oil pictures, which 
will be quoted in due course, were pro- 
duced by ‘‘ sunlight ;’ and in his recently 
published ‘‘ Remarks,” &c., 1865, he says 
(page 26), “I have found persons who, 
when at Soho, about 1830, heard the pic- 
tures there spoken of as ‘sun-pictures.’” 
He also again alludes to Mr. Hodgson’s 
statement by saying, ‘‘ I believe Mr. Hodg- 
son heard the title used at an earlier 
period.” And in ‘ Remarks,” &c., 1863, 
page 53, he alludes to ‘‘the statements 
which Dr. Lee heard from his mother, to 
the effect that an art was practised at Soho 
for procuring representations of objects by 
sunlight ;” that the pictures so obtained 
were called ‘‘ sun-pictures,” &c. 

It will be now seen, if the deductions 
made from the facts stated are correct, that 
this polygraphic process was the prelimi- 
nary step in the production of oil-paintings 
on canvas and sheet-copper, in which the 
time usually occupied in outlining and 
‘‘making the sketch good,”—in other words, 
indicating the light and shadow, was saved 
by the transfer process; and that at an 
advanced stage of the process a quasi ‘‘ dead 
colouring” was also effected by a system 
of colour-printing analogous to that em- 
ployed in the production of coloured aqua- 
tint prints. 

- Critics may object that all this was not 
much to obtain a meré beginning in the 
execution of a picture, considering the 
amount of labour and art-skill necessary to 
obtain'the result; and probably the practical 
mind of Mr. Boulton enabled him to come 
to the same conclusion. But it must be 
borne in mind that at this period labour- 
saving processes of all kinds were in their 
infancy, and that in the dearth of skilled 
draughtsmen of even ordinary power, the 
effects produced ‘would appear, at least in 
the first instance, something wonderful. 
Experience, no doubt, showed that, com- 
mercially, little was gained after all; but 
experience only would do this. If Messrs. 
Boulton and Fothergill had calculated upon 
selling pictures by the score,* and only 





* See page 22, “ Remarks,” &c., 1865, by M. P. W. 
Boulton, Extract from a letter of Mr. Fothergill to Mr. 
Matthew Boulton, dated February 10, 1778:—* Suppose 
Moscow, Petersburg, Paris, London, &c., would take six 
dozen of paintings weekly.” 





tee, 
sold them in ones and two 
dozen, the result would be just be sda 
curred—the process would drop out of 0¢- 
and those subjects the 1 ° 0 use, 
for which were in ook Tempe plate 
executed. ; only be 

In the palmy days of a 
Barney may hes Sms tabbeask Sneed 
Wolverhampton and reside near Stee 
he certainly did in 1784, to be at inetie 
the execution of these works; or he mi ht 
only have been employed by Eginton fe 
short period after the trade fallen into 
his hands. Barney certainly left soon after 
this date, and was living and painting in 
London in 1786; and I doubt very much 
if the demand continued to any extent 
worth naming up to that date, 

Although I have suggested a limited de- 
mand and a probable inadequate return for 
the capital invested as a cause of the Soho 
firm giving up the production of these pic- 
tures, yet I am strongly inclined to 
another theory, which I give as my last 
proposition :— 

5. That the process and manufacture was 
abandoned at Soho, although it may have 
been afterwards carried on for a time by 
Eginton, in consequence of the probable 
failure of the oil-paintings by the crackin 
and peeling off of the colour with whi 
they were finished. 

The old man Townshend is said to haye 
stated (Photographic Journal, November 16, 
1863, Letter No. 2, Mr. Edward Price to 
F. P. Smith, Esq., page 387) that Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey interfered to stop the progress 
of the invention, that is, of the “sun- 
pictures,” and ‘‘ went amongst all the 
artists and got up a petition, or memorial, 
to Matthew Boulton and the Lunar So- 
ciety,” &c. Now although this appears to 
be referred by Townshend to the date at 
which Sir William Beechey was painting 
Mr. Boulton’s portrait a 1798-9), yet 
little reliance can be placed upon the old 
man’s memory as to the a period, 
since it is more than probable that Mr. 
Boulton knew Beechey many years before 
the portrait—that is, the portrait exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1799—was painted. 
The latter began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy in 1776, when there were com- 
paratively few artists who were admitted 
to this privile Mr. Boulton associated 
with artists and men of science all his life, 
and although at first sight it may appear 
improbable that Beechey interfered at all, 
yet if he did interfere, then, I think it 
would be with this very process, and in 
1780. For no artist or intelligent lover of 
Art can doubt that Beechey would quickly 
convince so perceptive @ man as Mr. 
Boulton certainly was, that the wholesale 
production of inferior oil-paintings— 7 
too, of works in which the painters 0 the 
originals, Angelica Kauffman and Benja- 
min West, mistook the big for the grand— 
would be really injurious to the best m- 
terests of Art, that is, ~ — am” 

le in a true knowledge and apprecis 
fom of the beautiful instead of the ge 
and meretricious; and that no credit, bu 
the very reverse, could attach to such & 
ee os  graver 

But there is another an 
of the question, for probably Mr. Bo os 
became alarmed for his credit and repu 
tion. Sir William Beechey was por d 
practical man. Although originally = 
cled to his grandfather, a solicitor _ 4 
don, he soon forsook the law, and whue Ps 
student supported himself b coach -pane 

eee of partiament 
without the 








aii : : 

* In our own day we have seen an ac 
passed to prevent the copying of pictures 
artist’s consent, if still living. 
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at that period an artistic and profitable 
nt. In this practical school he 


ing, 
»mployme 
iat what varnishes and vehicles really 
were, as the durability of his works prove ; 
and in this respect was in advance even of 
his contemporaries, at a time when artists 
generally knew much more about the ma- 


ey used than they do in this age 
of artists’ colourmen. If, therefore, my 
surmise as to the composition of the print- 
ing materials used in the polygraphic trans- 
fers is correct, he would very quickly prove 
to Mr. Boulton that pictures in oil, painted 
over such materials for.the ‘‘ dead colour” 
as gum and honey, with probably the 
residuum of an essential oil to help the 
process of cracking, would never ‘“‘ stand” 
for any length of time, but would crack, 
and the colour would peel off. Possibly 
Mr. Boulton might not take Beechey’s 
opinion as final; or if he did so himself, 
might desire to convince Eginton of this 
radical defect of the process, and thus 
Beechey would seek the co-operation of his 
brother-artists in London, who would 
quickly pronounce against the manufac- 
ture—on the one hand as inimical to the 
true progress of Art, and, on the other, as 
to the means employed being derogatory 
to the character of a first-class house like 
that of Boulton and Fothergill. This may 
account for the tradition of the ‘‘ petition 
or memorial.” * 

I have already alluded to the probable 
use of these transfers for ‘‘ tray centres.” 
If they were so used, I have little doubt 
the system was quickly abandoned, for the 
pictures would frequently, if not always, 
crack in the course of ‘‘stoving.”t No 
doubt Mr. Boulton would note and remem- 
ber this as a confirmation of Beechey’s 
warning as to the rapid destruction of the 
pictures, since this was only an illustration 
of the effects of sudden and violent change 
of temperature acting upon two unsympa- 
thetic bodies on the surface of the tray ; 


terials t 





* Prior to finally preparing this paper for the press, I 
thought it advisable to communicate with the son of Sir 
Willam Beechey, the Rev. W. Vincent Beechey, M.A., 
Worsley Parsonage, near Manchester, President of the 
Manchester Photographic Society, and inquire if he had 
ever heard his father allude to any mechanical process for 
copying pictures. That the matter might be quite clear to 
him, I sent the MS. for his perusal. Mr. Beechey was so 
much interested that he prepared a paper on the subject of 
his father's probable connection with, or knowledge of, 
certain experiments at Soho, which he subsequently read 
at the Manchester Photographic Society’s Meeting on 
April 12, 1866. In this paper he describes a camera 
obscura which he discover about 1820, when a boy, 
stowed away in a cupboard in his father’s house in Harley 
Street. This camera is described, and a drawing given, 
in the British Journal of Photography, May 4, 1866, page 
210. Mr. Beechey states that his father, Sir William 
Beechey, explained the use of the camera to him, and, by 
permission, he amused himself as a youth in copying the 
pictures in his father’s exhibition-room, intending thus to 
make a sketch of every full-length portrait painted by Sir 
William before it was sent away. For the description of 
this camera I must refer to the paper as published. The 
main facts, however, as bearing upon the character of the 
instrument which I consider was used at Soho are:— 
1. The spherical aberration was corrected to a very con- 
siderable degree, thus securing @ clear and undisturbed 
picture over the whole field, which in this particular instru- 
ment was comparatively small, but quite sufficient for the 
purpose for which Sir William Beechey had purchased it, 
which was a ready method of obtaining a small but correct 


optical representation, and by that means an accurate 
memorandum of any of his pictures. 2. The pictures were 
not reproduced upon the horizontal plane upside down, but 


reversed, or * left-handed.” Mr. Beechey fairly infers :— 
“ From the fact of his (Sir William) having purchased the 
camera, no doubt an expensive instrument in those days, 
and then laying it aside so soon, that he had taken up the 
discovery in the first instance with eagerness, and had 
been disappointed in the practical result.” In fact, Sir 
William Beex hey would soon find that for making memo- 
Tanda of his pictures his hand and eye would serve him 
better than any camera, of that period at least. As regards 


Sir William Beeehey’s interference with the practice of 
the Soho process, his son considers, as I do, that it is very 
improbable, but if he did interfere it was, in all probability, 
on some suc h grounds as I have inferred. . 
t The temperature of a japanner’s stove is very consider- 


able, sometimes as high as 120°, in order to dry and harden 
the copal varnish, to allow of the surface being polished. 
ie polishing is alluded to in the correspondence about 

e pictures. See page 22, “ Remarks.” .. 85, by 
M. P. W. Boulton. ” j pile 





whereas, though the changein pictures would 
be gradual, it would be quite as inevitable. 

Weare all pretty conversant with what fre- 

uently takes place on newly-painted doors, 

c., which have been “‘ grained,oak.”” The 
material used for imitating the ‘‘ grain” of 
the wood is a so:t and viscid compound, to 
facilitate the operations of the workman. 
Practically it never dries, except sufficiently 
to allow the varnish to be got upon it. In 
a few months the ‘‘graining” and the 
varnish give way, and the ground of the 
oil paint beneath presents itself through 
the reticulated chasms. Just such a re- 
sult would follow in an oil-painting ex- 
ecuted upon a polygraphic transfer, after 
it had been subjected to the hot and cold 
temperature and occasional damp of most 
ordinary rooms. As to the tea-tray, the 
centre of which might be so executed, if it 
escaped cracking in the manufacturer’s 
stove, a few doses of hot water from the 
kitchen maid’s kettle, when ‘‘ washing up,” 
would ensure its destruction. 

The ‘“‘couch” of glutinous matter be- 
tween the canvas and the painting would 
also give a fatal brilliancy to the colours 
which would mislead the operators, as it 
would prevent that sinking in, or, as it is 
technically called, the ‘‘ going down” of 
the colour, which all painters in oil under- 
stand so well, and sometimes seek to pre- 
vent by means that cannot be too highly 
reprobated, when viewed in relation to the 
chemical endurance of the work. We all 
know the obloquy which Turner incurred 
for mingling water-colour tints with his 
oil pictures, probably to prevent this very 
going down, but certainly to obtain arti- 

cial brilliancy, and we all know the 
result.* 

I doubt very much if one of these pic- 
tures, that is, with a veritable polygraphic 
transfer as a basis, is in existence now. 
Pictures painted at the same time, but not 
‘*« mechanised,” as it was termed, certainly 
may be, as the ‘‘couch” of water colour, 
&c., between the original ground on the 
canvas, or surface of the copper, would not 
be there: and therefore they would be in 
the same position as any ordinary work 
in oil. 

Against this assumption that none of the 
veritable polygraphs as completed are in 
existence now, it may be urged that the 
pictures quoted by Mr. M. P. W. Boulton 
as in his possession at Tew Park (Photo- 
graphic Journal, Jan. 15, 1864, page 433), 
are stated to have been produced by this 

rocess ; but I doubt this, as in all proba- 
bility they are the copies from the originals 
used for the guidance of the artists who 
afterwards executed those disposed of in 
the way of trade. The letter to Sir Wat- 
kins Williams Wynne, Bart., dated 12th 
June, 1779, already referred to (‘“ Re- 
marks,” &c., 1863, page 39, and ‘ Re- 
marks,” &c., 1865, page 4, by Mr. M. P. 
W. Boulton), shows that such copies had 
to be made as a preparatory step, for Mr. 
Boulton asks Sir Watkin to allow the 
young painter whom he introduces by the 
letter to copy ‘‘ your ‘ Cecilia’ or your ‘ Or- 
pheus.’” It is, therefore, most probable 
that Mr. Boulton retained these /irst copies 
in his own possession for the adornment 
of Soho House, rather than copies of the 
copies. 

Of the pictures named by Mr. M. P. W. 
Boulton, viz., ‘Rinaldo’ and ‘ Armida,’ after 





* It was a practice of some artists, about twenty-five 
years ago, to wash in certain effects upon their outline on 
canvas with a brown tint of water colour, such as sepia or 
bistre. I attribute the cracking of many modern pictures, 
painted within my memory, to this cause, and the use of 
asphaltum, another soft, never-drying medium. 





Angelica Kauffman, ‘Offering of the Wise 
Men,’ after West, and ‘Faith,’ ‘ Hope,’ 
and ‘Charity’ (three pictures), after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, -~ one, the ‘ Rinaldo,’ 
appears in any of the lists of subjects 
painted for sale, as given either in “ Re- 
marks,” &c., 1863, page 37, or in the Pho- 
tographic Journal of November 16, 1863, 
pages 390 and 391. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the other four were copied 
for mechanising, and never so treated. 

The statement of Mr. J. Hodgson, F'.R.S., 
the eminent surgeon, quoted by Mr. M. P. 
W. Boulton, in Tis letter to the editor of 
the Photographic Journal (January 15, 1864, 
page 433), that his (Mr. M. P. W. Boul- 
ton’s) father told him that the pictures 
were produced by sunlight, as already 
agen simply fits into the tradition about 
the ‘‘sun-pictures,” since we are quite 
sure the oil paintings were not produced 
by ‘‘sunlight,” although there can be little 
doubt that the elder Mr. Boulton had told 
his son, the father of the present Mr. M. 
P. W. Boulton, enough of the process for 
which they were produced, to lead him to 
infer that they were produced by that 
process. 

If Mr. Boulton declined to go on issuing 
the ‘‘mechanised” works in consequence 
of being convinced of their defects as works 
of Art, especially in the important quality 
of endurance, then I hold that such a 
course was most honourable; but it will 
be at once seen that this cause of the 
abandonment of the process at Soho could 
not be made public. Hence the reason 
given that Mr. Boulton’s time was so much 
occupied with the steam-engine business, 
in the letter to Messrs. Clark and Green, 
dated ‘‘ Soho, the 22nd May, 1781,” and to 
Richard Barwell, Esq., dated ‘‘ 30th Jan., 
1781” (pages 44 and 47, ‘‘ Remarks,” &c., 
1863, by M. P. W. Boulton), and also to 
Mr. James Garnett, dated ‘‘13th March, 
1781” (page 7, ‘‘ Remarks,” &c., 1865, by 
the same). 

Thus we can readily understand that 
Mr. Boulton would desire to forget, and 
have the whole thing forgotten, even by 
Eginton, and for Eginton’s own sake. At 
all events, it would appear that after 1781 
Eginton alone supplied the pictures, and, 
therefore, he only was responsible to his 
customers for them and their future ‘‘ beha- 
viour,” chemically and mechanically. The 
letters of Eginton to Hodges, dated re- 
spectively 29th May, 1781, and Jan. 29, 
1782 (page 7, ‘‘ Remarks,” &c., 1865, by 
M. P. W. Boulton), show that Eginton 
simply obtained ‘‘ impressions” from Soho 
for transfer on his own account. 

If this theory of the cause of the aban- 
donment of the business at Soho be correct, 
it is easy to account for Mr. Boulton’s 
repugnance to see Eginton rewarded at the 
public expense by a pension of even £20 
a-year for the invention of a process the 
practice of which he, Mr. Boulton, had 
given up on such grounds; although lgin- 
ton himself might not see the matter in the 
same light, since it would be a very difficult 
matter to convince a man who had devoted 
much time and labour to what must cer- 
tainly be regarded as a most ingenious 
Art-process, that it was defective on the 

int alluded to, especially as his know- 
edge was evidently that of the chemist 
and engraver, and he probably knew more 
about vitreous or enamelled colours than 
he did about pigments and varnishes. 

Nor could Mr. Boulton give the true 
reason why he objected to the pension, on 
the ground that it “ will only serve to keep 
up the remembrance of that business, and 
therefore it is impolitical ;” and why, to 
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again use Mr. Boulton’s own words, Egin- 
ton’s ‘‘own natural caution and prudence 
render me firmly persuaded that the scheme 
will die away in his memory, or, at least, will 
never be mentioned.” (Letter to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Photographic Journal, Novem- 
ber 16th, 1863, p. 392).* For, had the real 
facts been made known, they would have 
practically ruined Eginton, who desired to 
carry on the picture trade himself, and at 
his own cost, risk, and responsibility, as to 
the future, Mr. Boulton giving him permis- 
sion to ‘“‘have impressions as fast as he 
chooses.” * (Page 7, ‘‘ Remarks,” &c, 1865, 
by M. P. W. Boulton. Eginton’s letter to 
Hodges, May 29, 1781.) y 

Mr. Boulton’s sympathy for Eginton is 
expressed unmistakably more than once,t 
and the continued connection proves that 
such sympathy really existed. 

Whether Sir William Beechey used his 
influence, and induced his brother-artists to 
interfere at a later period, say 1799, against 
the practice of incipient photography, is 
very doubtful, since the fact that the pic- 
tures, such as they were, could not be fixed, 
would relieve him from any anxiety on the 
subject; unless, indeed, he was aware, which 
is still more unlikely, how near the operators 
were, every day they sat down to dinner, 
to the much-coveted means{ of fixing their 
works in silver, not on silver; since there 
can be little or no doubt that when Wedg- 
wood’s silver pictures are mentioned (see 
Mr. James Watt’s letter, January, 1790— 
afterwards corrected to 1799—Photographic 
Journal, January 15, 1864, p. 433), the 
term is in allusion to silver in the form of 
a nitrate, as used for the preparation of 
the paper, and not to silver plates. 

I have mentioned already the fact that 


the old glass and porcelain ey called 


purple by the name of “ gold,” and “ gold 
colour” from the use of chloride of gold. 
How easy, then, for the same class of men 
to call pictures produced by nitrate of silver 
‘* silver pictures !”’ 

It is not unlikely that James Watt ma 
have carried out his promise to Josia 
Wedgwood, when he thanks him “for the 
instructions about the silver pictures,” and 
says, “‘when at home, I will make some 
experiments ;” but in the absence of proof 
that the pictures could be fixed, what result 
have we? Thomas Wedgwood and Davy 
failed in or about 1802, three years later, 
from this cause. 

It would be very interesting to know how 
far this polygraphic process of transfer, and 
the roller-press employed in the operation, 
suggested the copying-press to the practical 
mind of James Watt, as that machine was es- 
sentially composed at first of two rollers. We 
have, too, in this polygraphic process, many 
of the elements of the letter-copying process, 
such asa glutinous colouring matter, instead 
of a glutinous ink, while, as already shown 
from Mr. Boulton’s correspondence, the 
machine-drawings were copied, reversed, by 
means of a large roller-press. This might 
have been by a ery of *‘ counter-proof,” 
such as was employed by many artists dur- 
ing the last century in copying their draw- 
ings. Gilray and Rowlandson, the carica- 
turists, used the method extensively. 


” 
, 


* This letter is also quoted at length in/Jewitt’s “ Life of 
Josiah Wedgwood,” page 353, 

t See “ Remarks,” &c., 1863, by M. P. W. Boulton, p. 35. 
“T am very sorry for Eginton. His misfortunes will bear 
hard upon him, as he hath never been accustomed to combat 
the evils of life.”—Mr. Boulton’s letter to Mrs. Watt, 14th 
October, 1780. Again, p. 36, ibid., in a letter to his partner, 
Mr. Fothergill, dated December llth, 1780, respecting the 
dissolution of their partnership with Gee and Eginton. He 
says :—** We cannot think of taking out our money, which 
would be their ruin.” . 

t Mr. Fox Talbot fixed his earliest calotypes with com- 
mon salt. The use of hyposulphate of soda was an im- 
provement in the process of fixing. 





That Watt was employed in the “‘ wicked 
art” of copying letters simultaneously with 
the most important period of the picture- 
copying process, is shown in Mr. Boulton’s 
letter to him, dated 14th May,-1780, p. 31, 
‘* Remarks,” &c., 1863, in which Mr. Boul- 
ton describes his interviews with various 
officials, and his operations w ‘th the copy- 
ing-press at the Houses of Parliament, 

Possibly it may be suggested that the 
reverse of this is the truth, and that the 
process of copying letters might have sug- 
gested the polygraphic process; but it is 
not likely that Eginton would be cognizant 
of Mr. Watt’s operations, but Mr. Watt 
would be sure to know what Eginton was 
doing, as, practically, a servant of the firm. 
Besides, the regs had ag at work —_ 
the polygraphs probably from 1770, an 
the Seunnen appears to have been in full 
operation in 1778. James Watt did not 
join the Soho firm until 1774. The copy- 
ing-press was not invented, or, at least, 
not brought out until 1780, and is said to 
have been suggested by the Lunar Society. 
(See ‘‘ English Cyclopedia.” Art. Watt.) 
The “‘Encyclopzedia Britannica” states that 
Watt was induced to contrive it by ‘the 
necessity for preserving accurate copies of his 
various drawings, and his letters containing 
long and important calculations, and the 
desire of avoiding that labour himself which 
he did not like to entrust to others.”’* 

In conclusion, I cannot but think that 
great credit is due to Mr. F. P. Smith, of 
the Museum of Patents, for his earnestness 
and zeal in bringing these relics of the 
scientific and artistic ingenuity developed 
at Soho in the last century before the pub- 
lic, however erroneous his’ original conclu- 
sions respecting them may have been. Nor 
do I think that the specimens of the poly- 
graphic process have lost much interest, if 
the inferences I have drawn as to the mode 
of their production and use are well founded. 
At all events, in common with all other 
things worth preserving, or remembering, 
they can only stand permanently in the 
light of truth. For this reason the efforts 
of Mr. M. P. W. Boulton, as evidenced by 
the two private publications so much quoted 
in these pages, ought to be duly recognised, 
as without those efforts no satisfactory 
result could have been possible, and it would 
have been a grievous injustice to the 
memory of Daguerre had the mere supposi- 
tion been allowed to remain, that he had 
been anticipated in his great discovery by 
some sixty years. 

The great manufactory at: Soho, and the 
able men cited as having conducted some of 
its varied operations, had reputation enough, 
without doubtful honours being claimed for 
it, or them; and Mr. M. P. W. Boulton has 

iven the best possible proof that he was 
ully alive to this point, and that the true 
reputation of his eminent grandfather was 
a matter of personal interest to him. 








_* As the Lunar Society has been so frequently men- 
tioned, and its doings, or supposed doings, quoted from time 
to time, it may be worth while recording that this society 
held its meetings at the residences of one or other of its 
members every month, at or about the period of the full 
moon, in order that those who attended the meetings should 
have light to enable them to return home, as their domiciles 
were 80 scattered as to be at considerable distances from 
each other. A list is given by Mr. F. P. Smith (Photographic 
Journal, November 16, 1863, p. 386), of some of the mem- 
bers :—Samuel Galton, of Birmingham ; Matthew Boulton, 
of Soho ; James Watt, of Soho and Handsworth; Captain 
Kerr, Mr. Edgeworth (the father of the Misses Edgeworth), 
Dr. Withering, Dr. Stoke, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Parr, Dr. 
Davison, Mr. Day, Sir William Herschell, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr. Solander, Dr. Arelius, Dr, Small, Benjamin Franklin. 
Dr. Black, Mr. Roebuck, Dr. Jobnson, of Lichfield, and 
Mr. Wedgwood. Of course, some of these could have only 
been corresponding members. Dr. Johnson’s name is evi- 
dently inserted by mistake, for Mr. Johnson, of Combe 
Abbey, as Mr. M. P. W. Boulton shows (p. 29, “ Remarks,” 
&c , 1863); and from a letter quoted by him, it would appear 
that in 1787 an hotel at Birmingham was the usual place of 
Ineeting. 





SELECTED PICTURES, 


WRECK OFF HASTINGS, 

J. M. W. Tumer, R.A., Painter. W. Miler, gran 
Ir was the chief peculiari eer 
genius that he held within fed of Turner's 
every attribute and characteristic nature,’ 
We say ‘“‘almost” at the risk of differ 
im opinion from his great admirer 
panegyrist, Mr. Ruskin, who considers: 
if, m eed, he still holds to the truth of 
what is said in the first Volume ‘ of 
‘Modern Painters,” which it may be 
sumed he does—that Turner wil tr 
“‘ greatest master of foliage in » 
We do not think so, and would : 
Epes Harding, if not’ some others, before 

; Mr. Ruskin ranks Harding’‘as second! 
only to Turner. There are very few gil- 
pictures by the latter, so far as we know 
them, in which he ever attempted to paint 
large masses of trees as foreground 6 A 
and it is only when so circumstanced that 
the absolute truth of our remark is made 
apparent. Turner’s ‘ Mercury and Argus’ 
his ‘ Dido,’ ‘Crossing the Brook,’ ‘ Phryne 
going to the Baths,’ and ‘The Birdcage,’ 
all in the National: Gallery,‘ contain ex- 
amples of trees as principles; and admir- 
ably drawn they are. Stil, from the man- 
ner in which they are placed, detached, 
rather than grouped in masses, they do not 
meet our objection. 

But if we pass from these objects to every- 
thing else in nature, he seems to have had 
mastery over all; over the sky at early 
dawn, at mid-day, and at eve; in storm 
and in calm ; over the mountains in their 
giant ‘elevations, their diversified forms, 
their variegated colours ; over the undulat- 
ing hills, the green pastures, the leafy 
dells, and weedy foregrounds ; over the’ses; 
raging in tempest, or placid ‘as a lake’of 
glass. Here, as Mr. Ruskin truly observes, 
Turner ‘‘ stands upon an eminence, from 
which he looks back over the universe of 
God,” and we approach his works “‘not to 
be pleased, but to be taught; not to form’a 
judgment, but to receive a lesson.” °°, 

And it is not the magnitude of, his can- 
vasses which impresses us with the power 
of his genius ; his Art is not to bemeasured , 
by the extent of the surface it covers 
Haydon thought that Art was only grand 
when it covered a large aren of spacey 
Turner has proved it can be great whien 
compressed into a comparatively small 
compass. The ‘ Wreck off Hastings,’ for 
example, is a water-colour drawing, the 
exact size of our engravin it; and 


m iW, 
yet, within the narrow limits of these few 
superficial inches, how much is f 
Look at the tumult of — now ree 4 
and surging in long ridges, now 
onin Saale. craggy masses, white and seeth- 
ing, to hurl themselves against the iron 
rocks. How grandly the dark wave on the 
left—which has brought a dead seaman to 
the surface, and on whose crest appa 
ribs of some wrecked vessel—rears » 
against a background of white, oem . 
the sudden outpouring of oe 
rays are reflected on the upper part of te 
central cliff. Look, too, at the vast mass 
of storm-clouds, so dark, im) 
and heavy, that their weight seems 
to crush the rocks on which they y 
rest. ; 
Had Turner given to his subject rie 
feet as he has inches only, the work ; 
have had no higher value, except # & 
marketable commodity. One is apt pe 
vel at the high prices sometimes re 
these scraps of coloured paper; abst 
wonder ceases if we note carefully ee 
they show, and what they mean. 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: 


A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT 
, MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH. 


BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A., ayo Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 





“ History may be formed from permanent monuments and records, but lives can only be written from personal 
knowledge, which is growing every day less and less, and in a short time is lost for ever.”.—Dr. JOHNSON. 

“ We have undertaken to discourse here for a little on Great Men, their manner of appearance in our World’s 
business, how they have shaped themselves in the World’s history, what ideas men formed of them, what Work 


they did.”.—CARLYLE: HERO WoRsHIP. 


FEW months ago I 

made a pilgrimage 
to the Same and 
grave of Words- 
worth,—the haunts 
he loved, and the 
places he has made 
familiar as house- 
hold words to millions living and 
for millions yet to come. will 
ask the reader of this Memory'to 
visit them with me: 






“Tn that sweet mood, when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind.” 


Itis needless to say that ‘‘the Lake dis- | 
trict” is known to every tourist. If it be 
not, it ought to be. Shame be to him who 
travels to view the scenery of the Conti- 
nent and ignores the landscape-beauties | 
of his own land. In Cumberland and 
Westmoreland there are charms with which, 
in some respects, no country of the world 


=a 


THE PRINCE OF 


be made, easily. ‘‘The Prince of Wales 
Hotel” stands on a border of Grasmere 
Lake, a few yards only from its eastern 
bank. At the adjacent quay boats are ply- 
ing from morning till night, either for the 
pleasure-seeker or the angler, and gay 
visitors are at all times in the prettily laid 
out grounds. Perhaps there is no “ hostel- 
rie’ in the kingdom more auspiciously 
placed ** for the benefit of tourists ;’’ it is, 
of course, furnished with all modern appli- 
ances, while ‘‘ charges” will be found un- 
expectedly moderate.t 

Let us, however, set out on our tour to 
“the land of Wordsworth,” first entering 
the house—RypaL Movunt—in which he 
lived from the year 1813 to the year of his 


ed Continued from page 249. 
+ Wordsworth wrote and published 
through the District of the Lakes.” 


’ 


saic ;” 


(at?Kendal) “ A Guide 

It is singularly * pro- 

apparently the poet thought it right to ignore fancy 

na — h as possible, and felt it a sort of duty to be dull in 
wee, 





WILLIAM WORDSWORTH.* 


| inquire whether such “‘ palaces” and roads 








can compete. I limit my thoughts ex- 
clusively to the points and places familiar 
to readers of Wordsworth; but there are 
a thousand objects in that lovely and mag- 
nificent locality of which even he has made 
no note. When the great man lived there it 
was hard to reach ; the traveller had days 
of toil before he saw ‘‘lofty Helvellyn;” 
he may now be at its foot before the sun sets 
on the day he left his home in London. 
The way-side inns that gave him little 
more than shelter, have been displaced by 
superb ‘‘ hotels.” We need not pause to 


improve the counties of hill and valley, 
wood and water; at least they afford more 
comforts to those who there seek health, 
relaxation, or enjoyment in delights that 
are derived from nature. One of the most 
attractive of these hotels I have pictured ; 
it is not the one where I was “ at home:” 
that is at Ambleside, in the centre of a town 
whence excursions to all “‘ the lions” may 


“FWY tb 


WALES HOTEL, 


death in 1850. Nay, rather let us, for the 
ee it by—closing our eyes as we 
pass—and, a mile or so farther on, drop 
down upon a little humble cottage by the 
road-side. ‘‘ That little cottage (at Town 
End, Grasmere*) was Wordsworth’s, from 





* In 1769, the poet Gray described Grasmere Village as 
utterly isolated—* not a single red tile, no staring gentle- 
man’s house breaks in upon the repose of this unsuspected 
paradise, but all is peace, rusticity, and happy poverty, in 
its sweetest, most becoming attire.” It is entirely altered 
now; here is Mrs. Lynn Linton’s description of Grasmere, 
in 1865. Grasmere is “a scattered collection of human 
habitations, cottages, shops, houses, mansions, each with its 
own garden, or special plot of greenery.” Some idea of its 
character may be formed from the fact that the postman 
walks some eight miles in and out and about the village 
while delivering letters. These are Mrs. Hemans’s lines on 
Grasmere valley :— 

“0 vale and lake, within yon mountain urn, 
Smiling so tranquilly, and yet so deep! 
Oft doth your dreamy loveliness return, 
Colouring the tender shadows of my sleep 
With light Elysian ; for the hues that steep 
Your shores in melting lustre, seem to float 
On golden clouds from spirit-lands remote ; 
Isles of the blest ; and in our memory keep 
The place with holiest harmonies.” 


the time ‘of his marriage, and earlier—in 
fact, from the beginning of the century to 
the year 1808.* Afterwards, for many years 
it was mine.” So writes De Quincey. It 
was then a white cottage “‘ with two yew- 
trees breaking the glare of its white walls.” 
The house has undergone little change ; the 
low rooms are unaltered ; the flight of stairs 
to the “drawing room”—“ fourteen in 
all;” the tire-place, ** half kitchen and half 
poe fire;” the small and contracted 

sd-rooms; the road close in front, the 
wide open view of mountains, and the 
steep hill, covered with wild shrubs and 
underwood that overhung the house behind 
—these are all as they were when the poet 
left them more than half a century ago. 
Such was his first house—his ‘ little nook 
of mountain ground.” 

Rydal Mount is about{two miles from 
Ambleside, on the road to Keswick, and 
about the same distance from Grasmere. 
It stands a few yards out of the main road, 
on high ground—a projection of the hill 
called ‘‘Nab Scar;”t and commands an 
extensive view to which I shall refer 
presently. Rydal village is in the hollow 
underneath, in a narrow gorge, ‘‘ formed 
by the advance of Loughrigg Fell and 
Rydal Nab.” In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood are some of the finest waterfalls 
of the district, in the park of Lady Le 
Fleming— 

* Lady of a lofty line.” 

The house is comfortable, without being, 
by any means, grand; it is covered with 
jessamine, roses, and ivy.§ The rooms are 
many, but small; it has not undergone 
much alteration at the hands of its present 
tenant, although by a former occupier, 
Wordsworth’s small parlour—his “study,” 
if he had any—has been ‘ deformed” by 
removing the old jutting out fire-place, 
in the corner of which host and guest 
might, and did often, sit; a little corner 
cupboard of oak let into the wall, remains 
to suggest that there the half-finished book 
was aeaeed, when the sunshine or moonshine 
gave the poet a call to come forth. That, 
then, was his library; but a library was, || 
as all know, a secondary consideration 
with the poet; ‘he had smali need of 
books,” although, as his nephew tells us, 
‘‘he was extremely well read in English 
poetry.” We have also the evidence 
of Southey that he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the poets of Great Britain 
—had deeply read and closely studied 
them; was not only familiar with them, 
but knew them well, even those of whom 
most others know nothing. 





* He left the cottage in 1808 for Allan-bank, where he 
resided about two years; he then went to the Parsonage, 
also in Grasmere, where he remained until he went to 
Rydal Mount in 1813. 

“¢ At Nab Cottage, near at hand, unhappy Hartley Cole- 
ridge lived; he was but a lodger there; poor erring child 
of Genius, he never had, never could, with his habits, have 
had, a house of his own. If he was not respected, he was 
dearly loved by all who knew him. 

t It is of this particular place, that Mason, the bio- 
grapher of Gray, writes—** Here nature has performed 
everything in little, which she usually executes on @ 
larger scale, and on that account, like the miniature 
painter, seems to have finished every part of it in a studied 

manner; not a little fragment of rock thrown into the 

basin, not a single stem of brushwood that starts from its 

craggy sides, but has its picturesque meaning, and the little 

central stream dashing down a cleft of the darkest « oloured 

stone, produces an effect of light and shadow beautiful 

beyond description.” - 
$ The engraving, from a drawing by my friend Jacob 
Thompson, pictures the house as it was, when the poet 
lived there ; some of the trees have since been cut down ; # 
new stone porch has been introduced, and the exterior has, 
unhappily, been subje ted to other “improvements.” I 
have again to acknowledge my debt to the artist, Mr. 
Thompson, who supplied me with the sketches engraved 
in this Memory. I had also the advantage of his pleasant 
and useful companionship during my sojourn at the lakes. 

It is said that a stranger once asked the servant to show 
him “Mr. Wordsworth’s study,” and receive (this answer, 
as she conducted him into a room in which were many 
books, “This is master’s library, but his study is out ot 


doors.” 
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} 
The word “salve” still gives its welcome | It is, I rejoice to say, carefully kept; an 
at the door step; it is a mosaic presented | aged gardener, who was there in Words- 


to the poet 7 a friend who brought it for | 
7° 


him from Ita 

A mound, immediately opposite the door, 
to reach which you descend half-a-score of 
timeworn steps, edged with ferns and wild 
flowers, commands the prospect on which 
the poet loved to look—the lovely vale of 
the Kotha. In front—to the left—is Wans- 
fell; his household, the poet writes, has a 
favoured lot, 

“ Living with liberty to gaze on thee!” 


Underneath it, is Ambleside; to the right 
are the fells of Loughrigg, with its solitary 
crag that ‘daily meets the sight.” Im- 
mediately in front are—Windermere to the 
left, Rydal Water to the right. From the 
summit of Nab-Scar, within ken, are 
Windermere, Rydal, Grasmere, and Conis- 
ton Lakes. The Tarns also of Loughrigg, 
Easedale, Elterwater, and Blellam; while 
far away, Solway Frith is distinctly 
visible. On the summit of Helm Crag, 
seen in all directions in the locality, are 
two singular rocks, known throughout the 
district as “the Lion and the Lamb;” 
they convey the idea—the lesser crouch- 
ing at the feet of the larger animal, 
supplicating mercy.t Such were the sights 
that 


* From this low threshold daily meet my sight, 
When I step forth to hail the morning light.’ 


Now and then, the sound of the not far 
off cascade greets the ear, softened by 
distance into melody. Immediately under- 
neath is the modern church—Lady Le 
Fleming’s chapel ; it is there, with its holy 
response to the poet’s prayer when first 
the woods embraced that daughter of her 
pious care— 

** Heaven prosper it—may peace, and love, 
Al hope, and consolation fall, 


Through its meek influence from above 
And penetrate the hearts of all.” 


It is, however, the walks about—the 
poet’s walk especially—that pilgrims will 
visit as a shrine; they are sufficiently 
‘*trim,” but Nature is let to have her will, 
and they are full of wild flowers—the fox- 
glove, the wild strawberry, and various 
ferns abounding. At the extremity of one 
of them is a summer-house lined with fir 
cones, which must be recruited now and 
then, for they supply pilgrims with relics. } 

The Poet's Waik leads from the house, 
through a shaded and narrow pathway; he 
consigned it to the care of ‘‘those pure 
minds who reverence the muse.”§ For 


“ A poet's hand first shaped it; and the steps 
Of that same bard, repeated to and fro 
At morn, at noon, and under moonlight skies, 
Through the vicissitudes of many a year 
Forbade the weeds to « reep over its grey line ” 


* In 1826, “the poet’s home” was pictured by Mary 
Jane Jewsbury— ; 4 
“ Low and white, yet scarcely seen, 
Are its walls, for mantling green 
Winding walk, and sheltered nook 
For student grave and graver book.” 


+ Wordsworth calls these singular rocks, “ the astrologer 
and the ancient woman.” I cannot say how, why, or when 
their ttle was changed. 


“ Dread pair that speak of wind and weather 
Still sit upon Helm Crag together.” 


+ 


~ “He led me,” says Emerson, “into his garden, and 
showed me the gravel-walk in which thousands of his lines 
were composed.” Mr. Justice Coleridge writes of him— 
“He dealt with shrubs, flower-beds, and lawns, with the 
readiness of a practised landscape gardener ; his own little 
grounds afforded a beautiful specimen of his skill.” 

§ “ The sylvan, or say, rather, the forest scenery of Rydal 
Park was, in the memory of living men, magnificent, and 
it still contains a treasure of old trees. By all means, 


, 





| 


worth’s time, still trims the borders, and 
weeds the banks. And the gentleman who 
dwells there—whether he reverences or is 
indifferent to the Muse, I cannot say— 
keeps the place in order, giving entrance 
to the public on certain days. But I could 
not fail, in visiting the t’s house, to 
quote the lines written on it by Maria Jane 
Jewsbury, in 1826. 
* What shall outward sign avail 

If the answering spirit fail ? 

What this beauteous dwelling be 

If it hold not HEARTS for thee ?” 

You pass out of the grounds by a small 
gateway, and have a long walk that leads 
to Grasmere; of this walk, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton says, ‘‘The terrace walk along 
Nab-Scar, with its desolation, sometimes 
left bare and naked to the sky, and some- 
times clothed with fern, and moss, and 
lichen, is very lovely ; lovely, from the first 
step outside the poet’s garden, to the last, 
by White Moss, and the little pool fringed 
with water-lilies.” ‘‘ Hundreds of times,” 
writes the poet, ‘‘haye I here watched the 


a 


a: 


4 ee 
ancing of shadows amid 
shine, and other beautiful appess < of 
light and —. flowers, and shrubs,” 
€ grounds slope, sometimes yw; 
sudden and steep descent; one of t a C 
leads to ‘‘ Dora’s field.” In that field, there 
is a venerable oak, the branches of which 
are thickly covered with lichens and ferns 
that have thrust their roots dee into the 
moist bark; and at its foot, there is a 
spring where grow the plants that flourish 
best in perpetual moisture. There, too 
is the stone that at Wordsworth’s suit Was 
spared : the lines he wrote are engraved on 
a brass tablet, let into it :— 
“Ta ge ta es hah on 
And from the builder's hand, this stone 
For some rude beauty of its own 
Was rescued by the Bard. 
So let it rest ; and time will come 
When here the tender-hearted 
May heave a gentle sigh for him 
As one of the departed.” 


In this spot, it seemed to me, and no 
doubt it will so seem to all visitors who 
love the bard and reverence his memory, 
that Wordsworth was more shall 


hea 








THE STONE: “AT WORDSWORTH’S SUIT WAS SPARED.” 


present than he was elsewhere; and it will 
demand no great degree of hero-worship 
to utter beside that stone, and that aged 
tree, his own words applied to his prede- 
cessors in his ‘‘ high calling ”— 
* Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 
From the house our steps naturally pace 
to the grave in which the mortal part of 
Wordsworth rests. Happily, he sleeps 
among the scenes he has made immortal; 
happily, it was not his destiny to ‘‘ moulder 
in a far-off field of Rome.” The little 
graveyard of Grasmere, ‘‘the Churchyard | 


_among the Mountains,” was familiar to all 
readers of the ‘‘ Excursion,” before the 


wander away into those old woods, and lose yourselves for | 


an hour or two, among the cooing of cushats, and the shrill 


elit 


kiowworn among the last year’s red beech leaves. 
very great harm, should you even fall asleep under the 
») . 


hadow of an oak, while the magpie chatters at safe dis- 


iek of startled blackbirds, and the rustle of the harmless | 
No } 


poet was laid there. It receives mourn- 
ful, yet happy interest as the place in 
which he “sleeps” among the dalesmen of 
Grasmere valley, upon whose shoulders, 
—‘‘the shoulders of neighbours,” in ac- 





tance, andthe more innocent squirrel peeps down upon you 
from the bough of the canopy, and then twisting his tail, 
glides into the obscurity of the loftiest umbrage.”"—PRo- 
FESSOR WILSON. 





cordance with his wish, expressed long 
years before—he was borne to his grave. By 
the side of his beloved Dora he was buried. 

It is a humble grave; they are P . 
erect stones that record his name, am 

those of his immediate relatives. . 
reposes under the green turf: no weight 0 
monumental marble keeps the daisies sm 
growing there. Others, no doubt, have 
done as I did—transplanted a wild flower 
from his ‘‘ walk” to the mound that _ 
over his remains; and others, no doubt, for 
generations yet to come, will do as 

breathe a prayer of fervent and gra 


homage to his memory at the foot of the 





* Dora Wordsworth, the poet’sonly daughter, was mal- 
ried in 1841 to Edward Quillinan, an estimable 
plished gentleman, an author of no mean — 
who might have stood, as he did stand, wit oo wile; 
the side of the great bard. Dora was ae een 
first was a daughter of the bookworm, Sir er den we 
Few men were more esteemed and respec es of whom I 
Mr. Quillinan, by alarge circle of ——- tied in 1841, 
had the privilege to be one. His beloved von OF 
and her venerable father “was never the —_ rave of 
wards.” Mr. Quillinan is buried near oh. of 
Wordsworth by the side of Dora, and = y 
lies there too. The spot was selected oe - 
said in reference to poor Hartle ly 
have liked to be where I shall be. 


—a 


a 
shamne 


would 
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grave in wh 
trom labour— 


“The common growth of mother Earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears!” 


ich his mortal part is at rest, Thesubject of Religion was not prominent 


| —-certainly not intrusive—in his writings, 
it breathes through almost everything 
| he wrote; the essentially holy mind of the 


| poet is everywhere manifest. No writer, 


A group of yew trees throw their | living or ‘‘ dead,” has better taught us how 


shadow on the grave; they were planted | 
own hands, ‘principally, if not, 


by his ; 
entirely ;” and who is there that will not 
say, ‘‘Amen” to the t’s wish, ‘‘ May 


they be taken care of hereafter ;” and to | wo 


“ To look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


I found in Mr. Dillon’s collection of 
| autographs aj letter written by Words- 
to the painter Haydon, dated 


his hope that some future generation may | January 20, 1817, which, I believe, has 
see them rivals to the ‘‘ Pride of Lorton | never been in type. I am, therefore, in- 


Vale,” and the forlorn sisters that give at 
once gloom and gladness to Borrowdale ’ 
The river Rothay meanders round the 
churchyard ; it may be rude and harsh in 
winter, but it pursued its course to Lake 
Grasmere with a gentle and harmonious 


melody when I was there. Alone for a long | 


half hour I stood—mute. Suddenly a group 
of children passed through the little gate, 
arranged some wild flowers under the 
church porch, and laid them on the poet’s 
graye, ‘‘under the yew trees and beside 


the gushing Rothay,” the spot ‘he had 


chosen for himself.” 


| duced to print it. 

“Thelwall, the politician, many years ago 
lost adaughter. I knew her; she was a charm- 
ing creature. Thelwall’s were the nies of 
an unbeliever, and he expressed them vigorously 
in several copies of harmonious blank verse, a 
metre which he writes well, for he has a good 

| ear. These effusions of anguish were published ; 
but though they have great merit, we cannot 
read them but with much more pain than 
pleasure. You probably know how much I 
have suffered in this way myself, having lost, 
within the short space of half a year, two de- 
lightful creatures, a girl and a boy, of the several 
ages of four and six and a half. That was four 








THE VIEW FROM RYDAL MOUNT 


years ago, but they are perpetually present to 
my eyes. I do not mourn for them, yet I am 
sometimes weak enough to wish that I had them 
again. They are laid side by side, in Grasmere 
churchyard ; on the headstone of one is that 
beautiful text of Scripture :—‘ Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ And 
on that of the other are inscribed the following 
verses :— 

‘Six months to six years added, he remained 

Upon this sinful earth, by sin unstained ; 

© blessed Lord, whose mercy then removed 

A child that every eye that looked on, loved. 

Support us,—teach us calmly to resign 

What we possessed—and now is wholly Thine !? 
These verses I have inscribed because they are 
imbued with that sort of consolation which 
you say —— is deprived of. It is the only 
support to be depended upon, and happy are 
they to whom it is vouchsafed.” * 





We turn from the churchyard and the 








* “In this just and high sense of the word, the edu- 
cation of a sincere Christian, and a good member of 
Society upon Christian principles, does not terminate with 
his youth, but goes on to the last moment of his conscious 
earthly existence,—an education, not for time, but for 
eternity.” (From ar Address by Wordsworth at the Foun- 
dation of a Schoolhouse at Bow ness, May 6, 1836.) 





church, the church that contains a memorial 
stone, with a medallion portrait (Harriet 
Martineau tells us), ‘‘ accompanied by an 
inscription adapted from a dedication of 
the Rey. John Keble.” Wordsworth de- 
scribed that church in 1790. It has been 
‘‘ renovated ” since; but still the roof is up- 
held by ‘‘naked rafters,” and still ‘‘ad- 
monishing texts” speak from its white 
walls.* 

The accompanying view is of the head 


and underneath it, more to the left, is the 
entrance to the vale of Langdale. 

You cannot walk a mile in that rugged 
and wild, and grand and fair, district, 
without quoting some passage from the 
poet; linking it, as it will be linked for 
ever, with the place or object on which you 
look.* Every spot is consecrated by his 
genius ; he has left his mark everywhere ; 
the lakes, the rivers, the hills, the moun- 
tains, the dales and dells, the rocks and 
crags, the islands and waterfalls, are all 
signed with his name :—+ 

“* Deep pools, tall trees, black chasms, and dizzy crags, 

And tottering towers.” 


“Wordsworth has himself told us that 
nine-tenths of his verses were murmured 
in the open air, and about them there is 
an out-door fragrance. We sniff the moun- 
tain breeze, and hear the murmur of the 
forest, and gaze into the clear depths of 
the rocky stream; and even in his loftiest 
mood, when raised into a purer atmosphere 
than we breathe on earth, his thoughtful 
brow is still fanned by its gales, his inspi- 
ration is coloured by its beauty, and finds 
a fit local habitation amidst its natural 
scenes.” { 

There is the Derwent, ‘fairest of all 
rivers,” that blent its murmurs with his 
nurse’s song; ‘‘glory of the vale,” the 
‘* bright blue river” that was a joy to the 
very last; there is drear Helvellyn, with 
its ravines, ‘‘a history of forgotten storms ” 
—‘‘lofty Helvellyn,” on the summit of which 
he stood side by side with the ‘‘ Wizard of 
the North,” when Scott revelled in ‘ his 
day of strength.” There they stood re- 
joicing; and, as Mrs, Linton writes, ‘‘ Let 
any one haunted by small cares, by fears 
worse than cares, and by passions worse 
than either,” go ‘‘stand in the midst of 
that great majesty, the sole small thing, 
and shall his spirit, which should be the 
noblest thing of all, let itself be crippled by 
self and fear, till it lies crawling on earth, 
when its place is lifting to the heavens ? 
Oh! better than written sermon, or — 
exhortation, is one hour on the lonely 
mountain top, when the world seems so far 
off, and God and His angels so near.” 


** When inspiration hovered o’er this ground.” 


St. Herbert's cell is yet on an island in 
Derwentwater ; the cell of the saint who in 
his ‘utter solitude” prayed that he and the 
man he loved as his own soul—a far-away 
fellow-labourer, St. Cuthbert—‘‘ might die 
at the same moment,” 

* Nor in vain 


1% 


So prayed he ! 





* «The brook that runs through Easedale, which is in 
some parts of its course as wide and beautiful as a brook 
can be. I have composed thousands of verses by the 
side of it." —WoORDSWORTH. 

t I have limited my notes to Wordsworth’s pictures of 
the district in which he lived. It is needless to say, how- 
ever, that his Muse had a far wider range—in Scotland, in 
Wales, and in several countries of the Continent. Most 
unhappily, Ireland had no share of the wealth given to other 
lands, He visited Ireland in 1829, but it was in the com- 
pany of a geatleman,—John Marshall, M.P., of Leeds,— 
who drove him through it in “a carriage and four.” No 
wonder, therefore, that his muse was uninspired and idle ; 
yet he coveted a ramble in Kerry County, with an 





of Windermere, looking towards Rydal ; it is 
engraved from a drawing by Jacob Thomp- 
son, taken before the locality was changed 
—dotted with villas—and represents the 
lovely scene as it was when Wordsworth 
looked upon it. There is the steep hill be- 
hind the poet’s dwelling; behind the group 
of trees is Ambleside; the vale of Rydal is 
hidden by the dark mass in the middle of 
the dell; to the left is Loughrigg Fell; 








* Another local memorial was raised to the memory of 
Wordsworth in November, 1853, in his native town of 
Cockermouth. It took the form of a church decoration— 
a stained-glass window (by Hardman), costing upwards of 
£300 and containing figures of saints and evangelists, 
with an inscription on a brass tablet beneath the window. 











and the 
recluse, were so dear to each other, and 


HARKIET MARTINEAU, 


artist as his companion. He visited Killarney, but it was 
in October. “To the shortness of the days, and the speed 
with which he travelled,” he writes, “ may be ascribec the 
want of notices, in my verse, of a country so interesting. 

Ay, it was, indeed, a misfortune for Ireland, that he was 
not a traveller there, as he so often was by the banks of 
Windermere. “ The deficiency,” he adds, “I am some- 
what ashamed of.” Out of his Irish tour came only the 
lines “To the lone Eagle,” which he saw at the Giant's 
Causeway, or rather near it, at Fairhead, One of the most 
delightful conversations I had with the poet con erned that 
briet and unsatisfactory tour, When talking of Killarney 

he fully conceded that the Killarney Lakes, considered as 

one lake, surpassed in grandeur and beauty any one of the 


lakes of Cumberland. 


t John Dennis. : 
¢ * There is beauty in the tradition that the man of action, 
man of meditation, the propagandist and the 
so congenial.” — 
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There is bleak Skiddaw, the poet’s love,— 
«“ What was the great Parnassus’ self to thee, 
Mount Skiddaw!” 

There is the Greta, giving its gently 
mournful voice, as it rolls onward to join 
the Derwent, gliding together into Bassen- 
thwaite, 

“ Among this multitude of hills, 
Crags, woodlands, waterfalls, and rills,” 
with her sinuous banks, her ‘“ thousand 
thrones,” 
“ Seats of glad instinct, and loves carolling.” 


There is the mightiest of all the cataracts. 
Often 
«“ O’er the lake the cataract of Lodore 
Pealed to his orisons.” 
There is still the road the Roman con- 
querors laid down,— 
“The massy ways carried along those heights 
By Roman perseverance.” 


, 


There are the ‘piled up stones” —Druidic 
relics laid where they now stand, by British 
hands, centuries before the Romans were 
a power in Britain; “long Meg” and her 
daughters, the ‘‘giant mother” and her 
brood :— 

“ A weight of woe, not easy to be borne 
Fell suddenly upon my spirit; cast 
From the dread bosom of the unknown past 
When first I saw that sisterhood forlorn.” 

And still you may visit the cairn heaped 
over the bones of Dunmail,— 

“ Last king of rocky Cumberland.” 


We see the ‘‘rocks of St. John ”’—the 
crags that, at distance, ‘‘ resemblance wild 
to a rough fortress bore;” and became a 
turreted castle when magic seduced King 
Arthur within its walls, to waste his time 
and his strength in guilty dalliance. 

Here, too, is ‘‘ the Eden ’’—a name that, 
though borrowed from Paradise, is borne 
rightfully ; for here 

* Nature gives the flowers 
That have no rivals among British bowers.” 
And here is majestic Lowther,— 


“ Lowther, in thy majestic pile are seen 
Cathedral pomp, and grace, in apt accord, 
With the baronial castle's sterner mien.” 


There is the river Duddon, ‘ the cloud- 
born stream,” ‘‘ cradled among the moun- 


tains ”’—Duddon, so often his sole listener, | 
} 


and here are the 


ns Tr ) 
Hurrying with 


treams 


utary str 
diy Duddon to unite. 


” 


Ifere are the nooks with woodbine hung, 


‘half grot, half arbour;” and here is stil] 
*“‘the Fairy chasm,” and here 

“ The gloomy niche, capacious, blank, and cold.” 
Still Duddon shelters the startled scaly 
tribe, and the ‘‘dancing insects forged upon 
his breast ;” still passing winds memorial 


tributes pay, and torrents chaunt their 
praise. 


And here is his own Rydal. It hath, | 


and will ever have, ‘‘a poet of its own,” 
> 
who 
* Haunting vour green shade 

All seasons through, is humbly pleased to braid 

Ground flowers, beneath y mur guardianship self-sown,” 
Ifere are yet “‘ the Stepping Stones »— 

“Stone matched with stone 
In studied symmetry ;” 


and here is ‘‘the Wishing Gate,” 
“Surviving near the public way 
The rustic Wishing Gate.” ~ 
leading to a field sloping to the river's 
bank. ‘Time out of mind” has a gate 
been there. May no evil chance remove it! 
for there “‘ wishes formed or indulged have 
fuvourable issues.” 


“ And not in vain 


. when thoughts are cast 
Upon the irrevox 


able past.” 


The yew-tree, “which to this day stands 











_ ““ upspringing °” 


single,” ** of vast circumference and gloom | 


profound,” is ‘still the 


pride of Lorton | 


Vale ;”’ the tree that furnished weapons to 
those who 
“ Drew their sounding bows at Azincour,” 
And there flourish yet the four solemn 
sisters—yew-trees planted a thousand years 
ago — 
« Fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove.” 


THE HEAD OF WINDERMERE. 


and, it may be, an ass 
“ Cropping the shrubs of Leming Lane,” 
to recall the gentle brute that would not 
leave its dead master, and taught the savage 
potter to be a wiser and a better man. 
There are violets on the same ‘‘ mossy stone,” 
‘‘half-hidden from the eye; ” and there is 
‘the meanest flower that blows”—the 
meek daisy,—‘‘the poet’s darling,” ‘‘ the 
unassuming commonplace of nature,” 
that had power to give the poet 
“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Still the butterflies sparkle from bud to bud 


RYDAL WATER AND NAB SCAR. 


knowing well that none will make a stir | 


“ To scare him as a trespasser.” 


And the lark, is it the same the poet hailed 
‘pilgrim of the sky,” | 
“ | 
“Type of the wise who soar, bnt never roa 
} ! ar, bnt never roam, 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” 

“T heard a stock-dove sing or say 

His homely tule, this very day.” 











' —descendants of those he chased when a 


| mountains,” as Montgomery called them— 


Sri! 
The ‘‘golden daffodils ’ : . 
rich abundance :— ~ heh 


“* Beneath the lake, beside the tree 
Fluttering and dancing in the Deore! 
And if we wander there in Spring-time 
we cannot fail to see : 


“ A primrose by a river’s brim,” 


n. « oe Axes 


~~ z = ‘ 
 - <e —o . 
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boy, with ‘‘leaps and springs,” while his 
tender sister stood by :— 
* But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 
Still we may hear the cock straining its 
clarion throat, 


“ Threatened by answering farms remote.” 


That, surely, is the very redbreast the poet 
welcomed over his threshold; the whole 
house was his cage. He springs about 
from bank to bank along the Poet’s Walk, 


- “* 2 ° ’ t 
No doubt it is the bird of whom the poe 
sang so sweetly and so oft. Still 
“ Along the river’s stony marge, , 
The sand-lark chants a joyous song + 
The thrush is busy in the wood, 
And carols loud and strong. 


There are all the mountains—‘“@ mob of 





go where we will ; and the lakes larger 40! 
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lesser, that greet the eye from every hill- 
top; majestic Ullswater, ‘‘wooded Winan- 
dermere ’—‘‘ shy Winander,” 

“That peeps ? 

"Mid clustering isles, and holly-sprinkled steeps ;” 
lovely Derwentwater, lonely Haweswater ; 
they were, each and all, familiar to the 
poet almost as his own Walk above the 


Rotha— 
“Ye know him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander ;” 
they all knew him, and of all he was the 
Laureate. The ‘ brook” I reverently 
cross, is that 
“ Whose society the poet seeks, 
Intent his wasted spirits to renew.” 
It runs ‘‘through rocky passes among 
flowery creeks;” and that ‘little unpre- 
tending rill of limpid water” is the very one 
that to his mind was brought ‘‘ oftener 
than Ganges or the Nile.” 
7 , , 9» 
Is that ‘‘ Emma’s dell ?” for here we can 
see 
“ The foliage of the rocks, the birch, 
The yew, the holly, and the bright green thorn, 
With hanging islands of resplendent furze.” 


Is that ‘‘Johanna’s rock” by Rotha’s bank, 
at which we pause 


“To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower, 
That intermixture of delicious hues,” 


turning to look up at 

“That ancient woman seated on Helm-crag 
Is that the cliff ‘so high above us;” an 
‘‘ eminence ”’— 


o” 


“ The last that parleys with the setting sun ?” 
Is that 
* The loneliest place we have amid the clouds ?” 
Is that ‘‘ the lonely summit” to which his 
beloved gave his name? Is that ‘‘ narrow 
girdle of rough stones and crags” by the 
eastern shore of Grasmere—is that the place 
the poet named ‘‘ Point Rash Judgment ?” 
for that he there learned and taught 
“ What need there is to be reserved in speech, 
And temper all our thoughts with Charity.” 
At least we may rest awhile at ‘The 
swan — 
“Who does not know the famous Swan ?” 


The small wayside hostelrie is still a pal- 
pable reality, and if you drink nothing 
else at its porch, you may there take in as 
full and rich a draught of nature as any 
country on God's earth can supply. 

These are the ‘‘facts” of the district: 
the poet has clothed them in glory and in 
pride—living realities—Romance unveiled 
by Truth. He is, as John Ruskin says, 
‘the great poetic landscape painter of the 
age.” He did indeed so paint with words, 
as to bring vividly before the mind’s eye 
the grandest and loveliest things in nature. 
_ But who can walk in this favoured loca- 
lity without calling Fancy to his aid? I 
know that some of his pictures were 
(rawn far away from the scenes so inse- 
parably linked with his name; but it will 
be hard to separate any one of them from 
the district that is so especially his. 


It is the high privilege of genius—more | 


especially it is that of the poet—to conse- 
crate the common things of life, 


“Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn.” 


Time has changed many of them, no doubt; 
indeed, we know that ruthless railroad 


layers have swept away some of the “ nooks | 
of English ground” that genius had made | 


sacred ; but others remain associated with 
the poet's history. Let all who love the 
district, and have power there, preserve 
them, as they would the cherished children 
of their homes and hearts. 


| ‘The plank that in a dell half up Blen- | 


cathra crosses yonder stream, under which 
it glides so gently, now that summer, self- 
| satisfied, laughs from the mountain tops— 
| is that the —_ where Lucy Gray left her 
| footmarks half-way over, when the storm 
was loud and snow was a foot thick above 
the perilous pathway ? 

“But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen.’ 

Is that ‘‘ straggling heap of unhewn 
stones” at Green-head-gyll a remainder 
of the sheep-fold reared by ‘‘ Michael,” and 
‘the son of his old age,” ere the boy 

“Tn the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses,” 
and broke the old man’s heart ? 

Give an alms to the ‘‘ female vagrant” 
you meet in highway or in byway, for does 
she not recall to memory her whose sad 
story was poured into the poet’s ear ?— 


« And homeless, near a thousand homes, I stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted food.” 


Surely charity cannot be withheld from any 
wayworn beggar you encounter on the road- 
side here. ‘That thorn must be the very 
thorn—‘‘ so old and grey ’—under the scant 

| shade of which sate, at all times of the 
day and night, that lonely woman, 


“In misery near the miserable thorn,” 


whose doleful cry was ‘‘ Misery, oh misery !” 
Poor Ruth! that may be the very ‘‘ green- 
| wood tree,” by the banks of Tone, under 
| which she sate; it overhangs the rocks and 
pools she loved— 
“ Nor ever taxed them with the ill 
That had been done to her,” 


Will it not well repay a visit to distant 


Ennerdale to read the story of ‘‘ The Bro- | 


thers” beside a nameless grave—to see the 
grey-haired mariner standing there, his 
fraternal home desolate’ Ah! if the touch- 
ing tale can move us to tears—“ a gushing 
‘of the heart”’—beside a city home-fire, 
what may it not do in that lonely grave- 
yard, where was nor epitaph, nor monu- 
ment, tombstone, nor name— 


“ Only the turf we tread ?” 


Is that the fountain where, beneath the 


spreading oak, beside a mossy seat (we see | 


them both), there talked a pair of friends, 


| though one was young, the other seventy- | 


two’ Was it beside this hedge, on this 
| highway, the shepherd mourned the “ last 
| of his flock *” 
“A healthy man, a man full-grown, 

Weep in the public roads alone.” 


That little maid—‘ a simple child” —is she 
the great grandchild of her—‘‘ one of seven” 
—of whom two slept in the churchyard 
beneath the churchyard tree ? 


| “« Her beauty made me glad.” 
Sitting under ‘‘ Dungeon-ghyll Force,” 
| do we see in the boys who saunter there 
descendants of those who, haying ‘‘ no work 
| to do,” watched the poet— 
“One who loved the brooks 
Far better than the sage’s books,” 
as he rescued the lamb from the troubled 
pool and gave it to its mother * 
| “ And gently did the bard 
Those idle shepherd-boys upbraid.” 

Let us search for the roofless hut in which 
he met ‘the Wanderer,” a poet, ‘yet 
wanting the accomplishment of verse ;” 
who had ‘small need of books;’’ whose 
character was God-made; who learned 
from nature to worship Him in spirit and 
in truth? Can we see the well, ‘‘ shrouded 


with willow-flowers and plumy fern,” at | trance to Hyde 
which he bade the poet drink * the hut in | the city. 


which ‘‘the wife and widow” dwelt, a-weary, 
a-weary for the beloved who never came ?— 
“Tf he lived 
She knew not that he lived: if he were dead 
She knew not he was dead.” 
Is that the spot “among the mountain 
fastnesses concealed,” where ‘‘ lonesome and 
” ‘ 2 ° 
lost” the Solitary lived, 
: : “At safe distance from a world 
Not moving to his mind?” 
Is that far-off valley, with its grey church 
tower, environed by dwellings “single or 
in several knots,”’—is that the valley 
where the poet, the wanderer, and the 
recluse encountered the good priest, dis- 
coursing of things that no gross ear can 
hear, 
* And to the highest last, 
The head and mighty paramount of truths,— 
Immortal life in never-fading worlds 
For mortal creatures conquered and secured ?” 
Is that indeed ‘the veritable churchyard 
among the mountains,” where rest so much 
of human joysand griefs, hopes and blights 
—records that live but in the pastor's me- 
mory; where green hillocks only mark the 
graves— 
« Free 
From interruption of sepulchral stones ?” 
| But I might go on, page after page, 
touching every portion of the sublime and 
beautiful district where the poet had his 
home and haunts, for you can hardly move 
a step, or turn the eye on a single point, 
without finding something he has given to 
fame, some association of his glory,— 
* Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand ;” 





/ever preparing a feast for millions upon 
millions, who will be his debtors to the end 
of time. 

He lived down ‘ indifference,” almost 
the only human malady to which he had 
been subjected ; he lived to know that he 
was valued in a measure approaching de- 
sert ; acknowledged by the senate and ‘ the 
masses” as a benefactor of all humankind— 
not for a day, but for ever—in high and 
holy consciousness that he had done the 
work of God for the good of man. To 
Wi~uiAM Worpswortn haye been, and 
will be given, by universal accord, as long 
as language can utter thought, 


‘* Perpetual benedictions !” 


a 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Antwerr.—The International Archwological 
| Congress, which was to have been held in this 
‘city during the past month, is postponed till 

next year, in consequence of the unsettled state 
of parts of the continent of Europe, added to 
| the epidemic that prevails more or less in Bel- 
| gium and other countries. 

Litte.—tThe first exhibition of Fine Arts in 
| this city was opened on the 22nd of July. ‘The 

pictures, sculptures, bronzes, &c., form a collec- 
| tion of upwards of 1,560 works, many of which 
| are excellent in character. ‘The students of the 
| Lille academy are, as might be expected, liberal 
| contributors, and several well-known names of 
| French artists are represented, a8 Dias, Gustave 

Doré, Ingres, Robert Fleury, Delacroix, Des- 

camps, and others. Pictures of the Belgian 
| and Diisseldorf schools were comprised in the 
| collection, as well as a few from England. 
Many of the works of Art found purchasers, 
| and a considerable number were afterwards dis- 

posed of by lottery, towards which the town 
| council voted 40,000 francs. ; 

Sypney.—Mr. Theed’s statue of the late Prince 

Consort was inaugurated in this city on the 
23rd of April, St. Ge orge’s day, in the presence 
of a vast concourse of people. The statue, ten 
| feet high, is of bronze, and stands at the en- 
Park, one of the finest sites in 
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GLASS: ITS MANUFACTURE AND 
EXAMPLES. 


BY WILLIAM CHAFFERS, F.S.A. 


PART IV. 

GAULISH AND FRENCH GLASS. 
Purxy informs us that in his time the art 
of glass-making was known both in Spain 
and Gaul; and this statement is corroborated 
by the inscription on a tomb to the memory 


| 


tion, conveying important privileges, under 


which the occupation became eventually a | 


source of great wealth to several families 
of distinction. 

Fig. 1 is an early French drinking-glass 
in the manner of Venetian, in form of an 
inverted cone, truncated, resting on a stem 


| and foot, of yellowish glass. It is enamelled 


with a full-length portrait of a gentleman in 
the costumeof the beginning of the sixteenth 


century, holding a flower, and near him is a 


of a glass maker (opifer artis vitree) named | 
Julius Alexander, a native of Africa, and a | 


citizen of Carthage, who exercised his pro- 
fession at Lugdunum (Lyons). From his 
age,—seventy-five years,—his numerous 


children and grandchildren, whose names | 


are recorded, he must have been established 
there for a considerable period of time. 
(C. R. Smith’s “Roman London.”) We 
find also that in the latter half of the 
seventh century, Bede states that Benedict, 
Abbot of Weremouth, brought over from 
France workers of glass to glaze the win- 





dows of his church; and that they taught 
the English that art. In France, as in | 
other parts of Western Europe, it does not 
appear that glass vessels of a decorative 
character were made in the middle ages be- 
fore the end of the fourteenth or beginning of 
the fifteenth century, although it was used | 
with such effect in windows of abbeys and | 
churches as early as the twelfth century. | 
Theophilus only speaks of the glass made | 


by the Greeks, and is silent as to other | 


nations westward. 

In the fourteenth century, several entries 
occur in the Royal Inventories, relative to 
the glass manufactures of France. In the 
Inventory of the Countess Mahaut d’ Artois, 
in 1316, we read: ‘“‘Grant planté de poz 
de voirre, et de voirres d’Aubigny et de 
Provence, et d’autre pais, et de diverses 
coleurs et bocaux et bariz tout du temps 





de Monseigneur d’ Artois, qui bien valoient | 


1 libr;” which may be thus rendered into 
English: ‘‘ A great quantity of pots of glass 
and glasses, from Aubigny, and from Pro- 


vence, and from other countries, of various | 
colours, and jugs and bottles, all of the | 


time of Monseigneur d’Artois.”” The Count 
d’Artois died in 1302; it is therefore in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century that he 
must have purchased these glass-vases and 
bottles from Aubigny and Provence. The 
glass of ‘‘ other countries of various colours,” 
no doubt refers to those painted vases made 
at Damascus. 
In the Comptes Royaux of the year 1382, 
we read :— 
‘*A Guillaume le Voirrier, lequel avoit 


scroll, on which is written, ‘‘ Je suis d@ vous.” 


On the other side of the cup is the;betrothed | 


lady in singular costume, holding a heart, 
and a scroll inscribed, ‘‘ 6 cuer aves.” Be- 
tween them is a he-goat attempting to drink 
out of a slender vase of water (Bouc Eau), 
being a rebus on the name; an allusion 
may also be implied by the vessel with a 
narrow neck, termed in old French Boucel. 


Around the margin in Roman capitals is | in 1695, under the name of Francois 


Eta) j 
| as much as possible trom the insu} | 
annoyance of the soldi i 7 ~ sal 
~ } er of aa “uring the rel 
Inder the minister Col 

| Superintendent of Arts and Slew 
| the manufacture of glass was much j " 
| proved, especially in large plates for poi 
| glasses and looking-glasses, similar to that 
| established for the same articles at La ; 
| beth by the Duke of Buckingham, in 1673, 
| The first grant of privileges to this meni 
| facture in France bears date October 1665, 

in fayour of Nicholas du Noyer, for tweni ' 
years, renewed for thirty years longer, in 
1683, to Peter Bagneux. ‘The second ‘for 
the Manufacture Royal of large glass, was 
granted, in 1688, to Abraham Hivart for 
thirty years. These having settled at St. 
Gobain, near La Fére, were, to ayoid all 





further contest, united by order of council 





written, ‘Je suis 4 yous. Jehan Boucau | Plaistrier. 


et Antoynete Bouc.” (Slade Collection.) 


This docale was probably made in Pro- 
yence, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Another dnnking-glass, somewhat 
similar in style, is in the collection of 
M. Weisse, of La Rochelle, made for a 
family of the name of Pineau, of Rochelle, 
which bears the following Protestant 
maxim :—QVI + EN - CHRIST : CROY - 


EST - HEVERVX (Heureux) ; and beneath | 


—IVES-: PINEAV, surrounded by scrolls 
and flowers. Another glass cup, of about 


| 1550, in the collection of M. Gabriel de 


Fontaine, of Fontenay, represents three 
halberdiers of the time painted in coloured 


| enamel, with gilt arabesques and borders ; 


| and above is the following sentence :—EN : | 
| LA + SEWR: DE: TON : VISAGE: TV: | 


| MANGERAS - LE: PAIN. 


presenté au Roy, voirres pour don fait a | 


luy le Roi au Louvre Lxiiij*.” 

6 A Jehan, le voirrier de la forest de Dotte, 
lequel avoit presenté au Roy voirres par 
plusieurs fois, pour don a lui fait lxiiij*.” 


taire, pour don fait par lui aux voirriers prés 
la forest de Chevreuze, ou le Roy estoit alez 
yeoir faire les voirres.” ; 

It is therefore very evident that this 
king (Charles V.) was a great patron of 
glass-making, from the interest he took in 


All these glasses have quite an Italian | 


character, and were probably made by glass- 
makers from Venice, under the protection 
of some nobleman in that part of France, 


| as was the case at a subsequent date in 
| Poictiers, about 1550, spoken of in a docu- 
| ment, quoted at length by M. B. Fillon 


surveying the works and recompensing the | 
glass-makers. It was early in that century, | 


too, that the French Government made a 
concession in fayour of glass-making by 
decreeing that not only should no deroga- 


tion from nobility follow the practice of the | 


art, but that none save gentlemen or the 
sons of noblemen should venture to engage | 
in any of its branches, even as working 
— This limitation was accompanied 


rr te wre ge | (Art de Terre chez les Poiteyins), in which 
A Maistre Jehan de Montagu, secre- | the Count de Lude, governor of the pro- 
vince, takes under his protection a glass- | 


maker from Venice, the Sieur Fabiano | 


Salviati, a gentleman of Murano," his 
family, and his workshops, to relieve them 





* It is to a descendant of this gentleman of Murano, 
that we are indebted in the nineteenth century for the re- 
vival of the celebrated ancient Venetian enamel mosaics in 
gold and colours. Dr. Salviati, of Venice, has within the 


genous art, and his services have been secured to decorate 
several national edifices in this country, among which 


decoration is very snitable to the English climate, being 
affected neither by smoke, damp, nor any external atmo- 
spheric influences. Dr. Salviati’s reproductions of domestic 
glass are equally successful, and may be seen at his es- 


| tablishment, 431, Oxford-street, or at Mr. E. Rimmel’s, 


| y a grant of a Royal Charter of Incorpora- | 


128, Regent-street. 


| 


GERMAN GLASS, 
From the middle of the sixteenth up to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 


| Germans, unable to compete with the Vene- 


tians in the numerous processes by which 
their glass-wares were decorated, produced 


vessels of a totally different character, alto- 
| gether devoid of beauty of form, being 
| perfectly straight cylindrical vases, differing 


only in their dimensions, and measuring 
from six inches up to as much as twenty 
inches in height. Occasionally we see a 
tankard or a goblet; but they are excep- 
tions to the general form. 

The redeeming point about them was the 
profusion of rich enamel colours with which 
they were covered; not that they possess 
any artistic merit, but their very quaint- 
ness and originality cause them still to be 
sought after and prized by amateurs. 


_ 
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Fig. 2 is a cylindrical bottle of blue glass, 
ona with a full-length figure de 
Peter, holding a key and an open , 
dated 1650, of coarse work, with a pewter 


presat ies : ction. 
last few years succeeded in developing this almost indi- | SCT@W Cover. (Slade Colle ) 


Fig. 3 represents @ German bocale, on & 


: i te 
a | short stem and foot, ornamented with whi 
inay be especially noted the “Tomb House’? at Windsor | * ‘ bs In front a roy 
Castle, intended by the Queen as a memorial to the late | vertical stripes. n fron 


Prince Consort. The imperishable nature of this enamel | arms enamelled in colours, surroun 
| a garter and ‘‘ Hom Soit, 


al shield of 
by 
> &c. Above are 
ZS: I°C. 


the letters 1: G+ D° A‘ H'Z 


i? 2 (Johan Georg der Aeltere Herzog 0 


‘lev Jerg), and 
Sachsen Iulich, Cleves und Berg), 
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German inscription, dated 1678 ; on the 
back a target, the bull’s eye pierced by an 
arrow. (Slade Collection.) Height, 75 
inches. 

The designs most frequent are the great 
imperial double-headed eagle, with the 
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Crucifixion on its breast, and the arms of 
the States on its wings, armorial bearings, 
figure subjects, and sometimes very long 
inscriptions relating tocontemporary events, 
names, &c. They mostly, also, have the 
date of their manufacture. 

These cylindrical vessels were called 
UWieVerkoms, which means literally com 
again ; and from their capacity they were 
fully entitled to the appellation ; for they 
would bear repeated visits before they were 
emptied of their contents, and give us a 
good idea of the depths of the potations 
indulged in by the Germans. They were 
probably passed round the tables at enter- 
tainments, as we pass the ‘‘ loving cup” at 
civic feasts. 

Fig. 4 is a Wiederkom, or large cylin- 
drical hanap, finely enamelled with the 





Imperial eagle, entirely covering its sur- 
face, the arms of the States on its outspread 
wings, with a deep gold border round the 
top, with white dotted ornaments, inscribed, 
‘Das hailig Romisch Reich mit sampt seinen 
gelidern :” “The holy Roman Empire, 
together with its members.” Height, 
9 inches. (Slade Collection.) 

A few German artists, in the middle of the 
seventcenth century, assisted in decorating 
glass-vessels with ‘mono-chromatic paint- 
ings, 11 sepia or Indian ink, of vitreous 
colours ex grisaille, the lights, &c., being 
scratched in with a point. They usually 
represent battles, processions, &c., com- 
pletely round the circumference of the 
vessels, and are drawn with great nicety, 
displaying considerable talent ; to some the 

' 





| name of the artist is affixed. This style of | 


| painting lasted but a very short time, the 

| Gates on them being from about 1630 to 
1680. 

| The most celebrated was Iohann Schapp- 
fer, of Harburg (on the Elbe). His exqui- 


figures, battle subjects and processions, are 
mostly in sepia or Indian-ink, as before 
alluded to; and his name or initials, I. S., 


magnifying glass. There are several in the 
South Kensington Museum; only one, 
however, is signed by him ; the others are, 
perhaps, by his successors. He also painted 
on German Fayence. We here give a speci- 
men of his work :—It is a low cylindrical 
cup and cover, resting on three ball feet, 
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Fig. 5. 


beautifully painted in Indian - ink, by 
| Johann Schappfer, representing a battle of 
horse and foot soldiers, the lights etched 
with a point; the dome-shaped cover is 
painted with vine leaves and grapes and a 
fly. Date about 1660. Height, 62 inches. 
(Slade Collection.) 

Etching on glass by means of a powerful 
acid was practised in Germany in the seven- 
teenth century. The lines are so minute that 
it is only when held up toa strong light that 
any traces can be perceived. Engraving 
with the diamond-point is essentially differ- 
ent; the latter leaves a jagged, uneven 
edge, only misplacing, as it were, the 
crystals of the glass, while on the other 
hand, the acid totally destroys that portion 


site paintings on glass, of landscapes and | 


sidered to be of Venetian manufacture; 
and although the Venetians had produced 
| a colour approximating very nearly to the 
ruby red in the body of some of the 
Schmeltze vases, when seen through a 
transmitted light, as well as a beautiful 
light ruby occasionally introduced on the 
| stems and other parts of their drinking 
| vessels, yet the colour is not identical 
with that which is called ruby, and which 


are found minutely written on some part of | we now ascribe to the German glass- 
the drawing, scarcely perceptible without a | 


makers. The glass is very different to the 
Venetian, being more compact and solid, 
and consequently heavier. In the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, the Germans 
had greatly | oe the quality of their 
glass, and had brought to great perfection 
the process of colouration, especially while 
the glass-houses at Potsdam were under the 
direction of Kunckel, chemist to the Elector 
of Saxony, appointed director in 1679. To 
him is attributed the invention of the fine 
ruby red, by the introduction of a propor- 
tion of oxide of gold into the molten metal, 
or by the purple of Cassius, as it is termed, 
a preparation of gold most frequently em- 
ployed for colouring glass purple or ruby. 
In speaking of ancient glass, it has before 
been stated that the oxide of copper was 
used to colour it red. The general suppo- 
| sition recently, however, was that ruby 
glass contained a certain proportion of 
gold; and M. Bontems (Peinture sur Verre, 
xix, Siecle) relates that during the French 
Revolution, when it was proposed to melt 
all the ruby glass in the churches, for the 
| sake of obtaining the gold which it was 
supposed to contain, the chemist, who was 
charged to ascertain by experiment the 
probable quantity of gold derivable from 
this source, on analyzing some ruby glass, 
found that the principal colouring matter 
was composed only of a weak proportion of 
copper and iron. Thus the intended destruc- 
tion of the glass was arrested. 

Fig. 6 is a ruby glass bottle, with vertical 
ribs, of elegant form, with silver stopper 
and foot. (Slade Collection.) 

Early in the seventeenth century, the 

Sohemians had become noted for their glass 
vessels, which, although not so graceful as 
the Venetian, were yet well formed, of 
compact material, and good colour. They 








of the glass with which it comes in contact, 
in an uniform manner, leaving no uneven- 
ness on the lines. It was probably accom- 
plished in the same manner as etching on a | 
copper plate, viz., by covering the surface 
entirely with a coating of wax, and with a 
steel point drawing the subject to be re- 
presented; the acid was then placed upon 
it, and allowed to penetrate a certain 
depth, and on the remoyal of the wax the 
operation was complete. This discovery is 
said to have been made by Schwanhard of 
Nuremberg in the seventeenth century. 
There are in Mr. Slade’s collection two ex- 
amples of etching in this manner ; but they 
are of such delicate execution, it would be 
difficult to do them justice in a wood-cut, | 
independent of which the forms of the 
vessels are of the ordinary character. 

The Ruby glass has by some been con- | 
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attained distinction more especially by 


| etching subjects and portraits upon the 


glass with a diamond point. 
Towards the end of this century, they 
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had continued to improve their manufac- 
ture, and produced glass of a purer quality, 
rivalling the crystal in beauty. These 
vessels were cut and engraved with designs 
by the lathe, and the density of the material 
rendered them susceptible of a brilliant 
olish. 
Fig. 7 is an example of this style of 


decoration in close imitation of crystal, the 


cup is in the form of a shell, slightly com- 
pressed at the sides; the base painted. The 
mouth is cut into escallops, with a raised 
handle, resting on a baluster stem and angu- 
lar foot. It is heautifully engraved with 
figures, scrolls, and ornaments. Height, 


5! inches. (Slade Collection.) 


ENGLISH GLASS. 

We have stated that in the seventh cen- 
tury Abbot Benedict brought over artificers 
from France who taught the English the 
art of making glass, but it does not appear 
that they arrived at any proficiency. 

Even for the windows of dwelling-houses, 
owing to the expense and scarcity of glass, 
canvas or paper was used to exclude the 
air and imperfectly transmit the light, and 
Jenestrals were used even in the sixteenth 
century. In the expenses attending the ex- 
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can trace their origin, and they may be of 
foreign or native manufacture. In the 
time of Edward III., 1339, we read of *‘ Un 
gourde de verre enleyé de limaceons,” a 
gourd-shaped glass with snails in relief ; * 
again, in the Kalendar of the Exchequer, 
temp. Henry 1V.— 


1399.—“ Item un long veer ove le covercle, 
steant sur un peé d’argent enorrez et gravez sur 
le couvercle et en le peé, WITH GODDES HELP, 
pois ij lb.” 

1400.—* Item j verre de glass, ove le peé et 
covercle d’argent et en partie enorrez et en le 
sumet de la pomel un schuchon des armes.” 

“Item j autre verre de glass depyntez de- 
hors.” 

“Item j pot de verre blanc garnis d’or, 
pris lxs.”’ 

One of these glasses appears to have been 
painted or enamelled on the outside, and 
may be of Venetian or Oriental origin. 

Chaucer tells us that glass was made in 
his time of fern ashes, but leaves it to be 
understood that sand or stone was one of 
its constituent parts :— 


} 1392.—“ But natheless some saiden that it was 


Wonder to maken of ferne ashen, glass, 

And yet is glass nought but ashen of ferne ; 

But for they han yknown it so ferne (long ago) 

Therefor ceaseth hir jangling and hir wonder.” 

(Canterbury Tales, 10570.) 

It is evident that glass for domestic. pur- 
poses was to be purchased throughout 
England in the fifteenth century. In 1465, 
among the expenses of Sir John Howard, 
is noted ‘‘Item paid for a bottle of glasse 
bout at Yipswyche, vjé.” 

In the records of Great Yarmouth in the 
fourteenth century we have the name of 
‘* Andrew le Glasswright.” 

In Thomas Charnock’s “‘ Breviary of Phi- 
losophy,” 1557, we read:— 

“ As for glass makers they be scant in this land, 
Yet one there is, as I do understand : 
And in Sussex is now his habitation, 
At Chiddingfield he works of his occupation.” 
Ithas been said that window-glass wasfirst 
made in England at the Crutched Friars, 
London, in 1557, but a contract is quoted 
by Horace Walpole in ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting,” which shows that this article 
was made in England upwards of a century 
earlier. This curious document is dated 
1439, and is between the Countess of War- 
wick and John Prudde, of Westminster, 


' glazier, whom she employed with other 
| tradesmen to erect and embellish a magni- 


ecution of the will of Queen Eleanor in 1291 | 


we read ‘Pro canabo ad fenestrallas ad 
scaccarium Regine apud Westmonasterium 
iij4.,” and in the year 1500 Horman says, 
‘*Glasen windowis let in the lyght and 
kepe out the winde, paper or lyn clothe 
straked acrosse with losyngys make fenes- 
trals instede of glasen wyndowes.” 

In the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries painted glass was used for 
churches, and in the fourteenth this art 
was at its height and used occasionally in 
rich abbeys, castles, and mansions of the 
nobility ; but these are exceptional cases 
and were attended with great expense. 

Drinking-glasses were rare in the four- 
teenth century, but we frequently find 
them mentioned in inventories: at that time 
they appear principally to have come from 
the Kast. Damascus especially was then 
famed for its glass, and we find it mounted 
in gold and silver. It is, however, proba- 
ble that an inferior sort of glass was made 
in this country, but of course not so much 
esteemed as the Oriental. In these records 
we frequently meet with glass-vessels with- 
out any distinguishing marks by which w 

) g ig marks by which we 


ficent tomb for her husband. John Prudde 
is bound to use *‘ no glass of England, but 
glass from beyond seas,” which not only 
proves that glass was made here, but 


| assumes that it was inferior to what could 
| be obtained from abroad. In the privy-purse 


expenses of Henry VII., a.p. 1493, we find 
the folleowing item:—‘‘For glaysing the 
kinges chambre, v.. iiija. 

In 1567 Jean Quarre or Carre, of Ant- 
werp, and others, requested permission of 


| Queen Elizabeth to establish a manufactory 


of table-glass, such as was used in France, 
which request was granted. The workmen 
were brought from Lorraine, and the manu- 
factory was in Crutched Friars (Calendar 
of State Papers—Domestic Series). 

Of this glass-house in Crutched Friars 
Stow says (Survey, 293):—‘ The Friars’ 
Hall was converted into a glass-house for 
making drinking vessels, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1575.” 

Pennant continues :—‘‘ The manufacture 
was set up in 1557, and was the first of the 
kind known in England. I may add here 
that the finest flint-glass was first made at 
the Savoy; and the first plates for looking- 
glasses and coach windows in 1763 at Lam- 





* Kal. Exch, 3, 172. 











beth, under the patrona, George Vi | 
liers, Duke of Buckinghe n The Da | 
had induced some Venetian workmen 
assist in making ornamental drinki ag 
sels, but it does not appear that ji, 
tive objects ever arrived at ‘LY perfection 
or at least they were neve. ~29 ; 
doubtless becauso they eould weaeaee 
cheaper an tter fr Jeni 

buns Hoenn = Von, Cae 

In 1635 a patent was : 
Robert Mansell for ghecten saat 
does not appear to have been su 
in producing anything beyond ordi 
domestic vessels; we may infer the con- 
trary was the fact, for he, at the same 
time, obtained a monopoly for importing 
the fine Venetian drinking-glasses. None 
of these glass-houses were remuneratiye 
and were never rebuilt. , , 

Sometimes economy or retrenchment was 
the cause of the substitution of glass yes- 
sels for those of the precious metals, In 
Lodge’s ‘‘ Illustrations of British History” 
(vol. ii., p. 251), the Earl Shrewsbury, writ- 
ing to his steward, says:—‘‘I would have 
you bye me glasses to drink in: send me 
word what olde plat yeldes the ounce, for I 
wyll not leve me a cuppe of sylvare to drinke 
in, butt I wyll see the next terme my credi- 
tors payde.” 

We have (in speaking of the Venetian 

lass) given extracts from the letters of John 

reen, showing that in 1660 a considerable 
trade was still carried on with that article; 
and also that the art of making glass was 
improving in England, in fact that the 
looking-glasses made here by the Duke of 
Buckingham, assisted by Venetian work- 
men, at Lambeth, were in many respects 
superior, although they could not be pro- 
duced at so cheap a rate. 

English drinking-glasses, made of flint 
glass, much in the same way as the mo- 
dern, may be found as early as the reign 
of Charles I. They were more brilliant in 
appearance, but much thicker and more 
brittle than the old Venetian glasses, which 
are light as feathers, and composed of a 
tough, horn-like material. ; 

When a drop of molten glass is suffered 
to fall into water, it is found to possess the 
remarkable property of flying into minute 
pieces the instant a small part of its pointed 
end is broken off ; these philosophical puz- 
zles are called Prince Rupert's Drops. Of 





a similar character are the Philosophical 
Phials and the Flacons de Bologne ; they 


are of thick glass, suddenly cooled by im- 
mediate exposure to the air without being 
annealed; and when the smallest pieces of 
flint or angular pebbles are let fall into 
them, they fly into innumerable pieces. 


SPORTIVE INNOCENCE. 


FROM THE GROUP BY G. BURNARD. 


Mr. Burnarv’s ‘Sportive Innocence,’ e- 
hibited at the Royal Academy 1864, 
is a group in marble; it shows that the 
sculptor possesses considerable | humour 
united with his artistic qualificatiot® 
There is something almost, if be quite, 
rotesque in the manner im 
hesbby boy, a kind of infant som 
poses his plaything, the rabbit ; just as 
have seen a mother set her infant on 
knee. Both the child and the animal a 
carefully modelled, but the enormous 
of hair on the head of the former, 
back as it is by his action, gests his 
idea that its weight would en nee tee 
equilibrium, overthrowing both hu ‘ 
his nursling. The group, we believe, 
still in Mr. ‘Burnard’s studio. 
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VISITS TO THE PARADISE OF 
ARTISTS. 


—_——_- 


Vil. 
Momus, a Praxitelean wsthetical Bucolic, conceived in 
the Museo Borbonico, and rhythmed imperfectly, that the 
ye may not be scared away from it :—or, my literary 


e . . Py 
Tarniclls (with verbal castanets), bidding adieu to Naples, 
&c.—-Pastum. 





Leavine for Salerno, we were, I verily 
believe, driven out of Naples by a Faun! 
for the rusty sunburnt paletot and billicock 
hat of that antiquely-roguish public cab- 
man could by no means thoroughly disguise 
him. No: the intense animalism of his 
face, a certain big dimple in one cheek (like 
that in the statues, where Apollo seems to 
have poked his finger in jest), coupled with 
the wild glee of the knavery with which he 
ultimately victimised us, were more than 
suspicious. The evidence of the scut— 
always the first thing looked for in the 
sculpture galleries—was, of course, out of 
the question; since modernism would ever 
expediently impantaloon it. Two thousand 
years and more have passed away since, 
fanned by unimpeded breezes, it wagged 
publicly with vivid glee; what time the 
ring-dance was unsteadily wreathing, and 
the disreputable, blowsy, pink-nostrilled 
nymphs were half in their cups. Then, no 
doubt, the tragical* legs of the satyrs ex- 
celled the human in difficult passages of 
the primitive tarantella. ‘‘ But they make 
me laugh so,” pants out Progne to Chloe, 
pulling her out of the dance by her flightiest 
tress, ‘‘ that I can’t go on, and must retire 
awhile to heave back fully my breath. 
Besides, this boddice, fast growing too little, 
hurts me when I move: my mother says I 
am plumping up amazingly. Three times 
the queer goat-legged creature, one of the 
six who came in drifting over the blue 
waves fon an immense pine-log so grin- 
ningly, no one knows whence (for every 
neighbouring isle and parent-shore loudly, 
indignantly, disowns them), has made me 
utterly helpless with laughter ; which seems 
scarcely safe; and the more I laugh, the 
more intolerable become his leering ever- 
varying grimaces. So, dearest, come and 
be with me awhile in yon dusk place, where 
many tangled fruit-trees make one juicy 
shade, and the large grapes hang low. For 
should he come after us, you never laugh, 
but only smile with a calm sharpness, and 
have a strong hand, with some deft tricks in 
it, besides. Oh, that he pursued me with the 
delicate coyness with which you follow out the 
slender young faun, the ever-giggling Tity- 
rus, as he slips in and out in the wreathing 
ring-dance; your roguish eye distinctly 
bent on catching him by that a Pe 
little curl of an ever-quivering tail, but 
your light hand withheld by maidenly 
prudence. For which old Dorcas never 
wearies praising you, and clears and tiddi- 
vates your hair in the sweet evening hour, 
at your own sunny door, and Corydon be- 
nymphs you in his lays.” + 


* From tragos, a goat, a word which acquired its sombre 





signification long afterwards, when the first dramatists 


preceded their exhibitions by sacrificing a goat to Bacchus. 
It is with some diffidence I introduce these not very re- 
putable hybrids, and yet I do so hoping somewhat to soften 


an unlearned prejudice against them. Therefore, allow 
me—Mr. Villiers Henry Plautaganet Somerset, and Mr. 
Timothy Brown !—Polybolipus, and Picus! 

t “One touch of Nature makes,” not only “the whole | 
world kin,” but also the remotest ages. How often on the vil- 
lage-stair did we pass old Dorcas and Chloe, thus engaged ; | 
only their names would now probably be Elisabetta and | 


Maria Annunziata, and their favourite goddess, Santa Lucia, | 
instead of Ceres! Respectfully, I beg the reader to pause, | 
and see whether there is not some vein of truth and nature | 
running through this essentially esthetical Bucolic; whether | 
there may not be, fig-like, a little fruit, at once saccharine 

and nutritious, to be found on its grotesque fantastic stem | 


and branches, Even so much egotism as this will, perhaps, 


‘* Lo, here, Progne,” the fawn-eyed Chloe 
replies, ‘‘in this dark corner, also the aloe, 
sharp-pointed, overrun with prickly cactus. 
Chath pinching Midlibmansheliensinneddied, 
to impart something Mopsa had been spread- 
ing about me everywhere. A slanderous 
oy 5 morose with low vile kinds of toil; 
her brow 'pressed down into wrinkles b 
carrying huge stones on it; her hand wi 
the hard goad horny; her voice screamy 
with crow-scaring, but more from no one 
heeding her unless she shouts, or says some 
startling, violent, beyond-truthful thing; 
her temper envious, spiteful—loverless ! 
from seeing so much of inattentive young 


| 





our tears can win those self-willed, self- 
filled men, brightening our spirits instead 
of the wine, with jealousy, with fear, with- 
held by those who keep us back to every- 
thing slavish, and timid, and dull. But 
we call him simply the Pungent, from that 
pone apn perfume in which they 
say he surpasses his brethren. And this is 
often the timely warning of maidens; for 
this, at least, Pan’s irregular children can- 
not hide in thicket or cave. In woods ill- 
reputed we are sometimes warned all at 
once by a strong smell of satyrs, and 80 
have a very good start in the run for it.” 
“But why pry at all in those woods, 


men’s backs, given to backbiting with a | nymph Chloe, misnamed the Prudent ?” 


dreary shrewdness. Well, well, if you 


™ use forbidden! and by those who 


think me ill-natured (which I perceive you | treat us like children, or as women with 


do), an ill-dressing wench (to say no worse 
of her) is she, who wears big awkward 
wreaths on our yearly feast-days, and in 
dancing flourishes her legs out of all ques- 
tion ; her rude family, meanwhile, even in 
these smooth-polished days, living in goat- 
smelling caves every one of them. So here, 
where nothing else would have drawn me, I 
came to arm these hands and ten nails of 
mine with her last slander; but as I sat 
down, unwarily eager, on this bare coil of 
vegetable snakes (a very Mopsa in thus 
assailing me), I felt myself so pierced and 
stung, my cry was enough to disturb the 
far-top of even quiet old wild-vined Ve- 
suvius himself. Now could we, youngest 
of women, but coax this grandson of old 
Pan, Polybolipus, by toying with his sharp- 
pointed ears, or any other sweet roguery 
satyrs delight in, to sit decidedly down on 
this many-horned cushion, we might, be- 
fore he affronts great Amphitrite on his 
Chg again, win back the laugh of 


‘*May Mercury and Hercules combine 
to bring you og Be et for the notion,” 
the lively child-woman replied; ‘‘ but it 
would be useless. His caprzean hide, a 
so tough, would mash down both aloe an 
cactus as easily as you and I should mar- 
joram and sweet little forget-me-nots. 
Nothing could pierce him less stout than 
the goad with which your Mopsa dodges 
Darius, the monarch of her herd, whose 
deep lowings,make the very cows tremble, 
and come toa stand-still with self-question- 
ing apprehensions. Nor does his living 
leather alone protect Polybolipus; for over 
it grows strong slippery hair, tawny crimson 
and silvery (beauteous ’tis, certainly), like 
that dry mountain grass, down which the 
other day I nearly slid from the top of 
Nisida into the sea, when venturing aside 
for blackberries.”’* 

‘‘His own queer people call him Poly- 
bolipus, the Rotatory,” Chloe rejoined, 
mildly musing, ‘‘ because no circling dance, 
even with wine, can make him giddy. And 
the laughter-compelling, too, they call him, 
from his divine power in that which melts 
away hard scorn and pride from those whom 
nothing else will soften, and wins us women 
(ah, much I already sadly fear!) more than 





not be pardoned; but really, in these much hurried pre- 
occupied days, readers commonly only find what they look 
for, concluding that at no time had the author more thought 
or feeling than they themselves have leisure, or whim for, 
just at that moment. From the final “ pooh-poohing” of 
that moment must humility itself appeal, in mere justice to 
labour, whose result may be in harmony with better things 
than the humour which thus slights it. Surely, it ws 
necessary that the reader should sometimes think, and feel, 
and make use of his fancy, as well as the writer who caters 
for him, even though nothing less than the accomplished 
fame and prestige of the latter may give him sufficient 
courage an animation for the purpose. 

* Let not Pre-Raphaelites, or other matter-of-fact niggiers, 
with pen or pencil, impugn my geographical botany. The 
forget-me-nots administered Wordsworthian comfort to 
Mr. Mvens when in the hands of the brigands; and the 
blackberries mildly tempered my own fancies in the garden 
of the villa of Diomed, at Pompeii. 


| 











bodies strong enough for every kind of 
load (whilst they lounge up and down on 
asses), but minds—yirtues too weak for 
anything! And I may go from curiosity, 
and sometimes from a lonely heaviness, 
more hard to bear than lively peril. For 
when they set me on the mountains, like a 
watch-tower, to warn them of doubtful 
comers, and the day wears without living 
thing ‘appearing, the loneliness sometimes 
becomes more dreadful than danger. The 
invisible and nameless gods begin to haunt 
me so, that I could run into infamous com- 
pany to get rid of them ; the more as I have 
nothing left for the seers of Epomeus, or 
the smoke-dried old women of Cumm, who, 
without further offerings, but heighten the 
terrors they first taught us. Whenever I 
go wrong, it is from the desperation of 
these fears. Fussius, with his incessant 
odious Jupiterings, and fierce denunciations 
of mirth as hateful to the gods, and Purgon 
with his laughing hymns compulsatory, 
have so together penned in my spirit with 
strange thoughts I can make nothing of, 
that I have often yearned for anything of 
native wildness, as stifling beings long for 
this common air. But now this stolen 
jollity on’ the hill, and all this genuine 
eart-born laughter, inspired by these new 
comers, have cleared my spirit so, that I see 
pm ge what weak ones they both are; 
and nothing is amiable but Polybolipus 
rs, with one or all of 
shall be ripely in love 


and his five com 
whom I believe 
to-morrow.” 
“Sweet Polybolipus is not coming,” 
meanwhile murmured tc herself the love- 
smitten Progne, quite inattentively. ‘ In- 
constant satyr! Better than beautiful, with 
thy big jests, which would make Minerva 
hold her sides, and cry, ‘ Kor pity’s sake, 
have done, do!’—thy sweet songs of the 
happy golden age, in such as thee alone 
surviving (and only the more musical for 
hy quaint funny bleatings, thy bah-hah- 
hahings after them); thy divine delicious 
laughters, such as our tedious old ones 
hate, as hindering their dull work, and 
melting away all the awe of themselves. 
How trivial are they who perceive not that 
in thy—aired presence! which is higher, 
nobler, than the effeminate perfume of 
girlish flowers—breathing all primitive 
wer. The odour of pine-forests and 
islands of wild thyme, that rise in morning 
sunshine above the rivers and lakes of 
milk-white mist, where my flock feeds in 
summer, has not, like thine, a living spirit 
in it, fervent and bright-winged with heart- 
freeing jollity. The songs of the Syrens, 
from their isle beneath; are often audible, 
ascending through the soft white down- 
like floor of cloud, whence perhaps some 
fated ship lags to them;* and these are 


® It is clear from this that Progne’s summer haunt was 


| somewhere above Sorrento, not far from Sant Agata, one 


of the loveliest spots on the earth, to which a visit is de- 
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very sweet, but soften dangerously; while | bitter jests against jesting, pleasantries | their solemn and indeed | 
the ditties of Polybolipus for the first time | against pleasantness. On the other hand, | poor self-denying drud + PUrposes ; a 
thoroughly waken, proving we but slept | Purgon—pre-eminent for rotundity of per- | 1s a god of the very highest clase, 
before. To every sense how balmily quick- | son as of periods—rolled sonorously with | potent as any; highly jealous, Seat and 
ening he is after the strange and unnatural | much of the form and measure or , and | withholding his infinite bl , Moreover ; 
Fussius and Purgon! And let old Abdo- | even on the most sacred and solemn occa- | servers of the soul’s outh ae — pre- 
menides beat me again for coming up | sions; but it was ever merely didactic mirth, | nurses, if not sources, of divi immortally, 
here ; here will I steal in spite of him !” and only for his own austerely, gloomily- | from those who honour pn eee 
There is in this ional unhappily not | ending purposes; so mixing up mirth and | simply for itself, with _ divinity 
space to show how both these girls had | reverence, indeed, as to spoil them both, | of heart. Jester to the deities! the 
fallen in love with Polybolipus, and had | perhaps, alas! for ever—an awful contin- | claimed, laughing, though eri .. ; 
been speaking of him, not according to | gency and issue! And, indeed, his prin- | am of terrible potency, the ary nd 
their sly inner hearts, which, fascinated by | ciples, though thus jocular, and even festive, | of kings and archimages! The Assy: 
a geniality of late most rare with them, | in the teaching, were, in the subsequent | king, in his vast camp of a 
and by a novelty so contrary to everything | carrying out, depressing and attenuative | thinks of a great laugh as of an ‘ 
recent, thought nothing so charming, even | exceedingly, every way, to all but the | since thrones may be laughed down where 
personally, as those peculiarities popularly | teacher; who thrived on them hugely, in oe can reach them ; and the arch 
disrelished and disesteemed. For even in | worldly gear as in person; for so numerous | priest, his brother, who overawes men with 











proportion as their restraints had been | were the offerings to his gods (for his vi- | his own terrors of the other gods, turns pale, 
under 


rigid, vexatious, and formal, were their | carious use and emolument), that his exten- | even in his lowest sane the 
tastes now becoming strangely eccentric | sive premises seemed the general barn, | Nile, at the name of Momus; doubting his 
and lawless, with an alarming energy of | stack, and granary of his whole neighbour- | apes, ‘and dogs, and cats, nay, i 
retribution. Nevertheless, as they saw | hood. Nevertheless, his austerity in all | even himself. And a rumour there is in 
more of these—what can I call them?— | things which he could not personally lead, | heaven—another lying one, yet i 
hoofed ‘philosophers, their admiration of | conduct, intone, and regulate, was extreme. | me as not inconsiderable, and making Ju- 
them grew on higher grounds, moral and | The old dancings on the green denounced, | piter himself look sideways, sometimes, to 
intellectual; till it was manifest their | none but light reputations took part in| my sole sorrow—an antique , that 
visages did them scant justice, and seemed | them; the discreeter maids now culling | Momus it is who will at last bring up De- 
highly probable that they themselves in | flowers seriously, full soberly, for wreaths | mogorgon against him, with one great irre- 
former days had scampered away from | with which to drawin his luxurious chariot | sistible choral laugh of all i 
satyrs most mistakenly; thus simply run- | thus unwieldy, soothsaying, prophetic Pur- | number two; yet for that alone the gods 
ning from primitive wisdom, and the | gon; who announced that Epomeus was | scarce like me to be ever out of their imme. 
healthier joyousness of the true old grand- | certainly to destroy the earth during the | diate ae: Tis said, is it not, 
fatherly times. For now a fuller conversa- | second moon of the next’ year; when pro- | able Polybolipus (these were his 
tion proved them not only innocently, but | bably nothing of value would be safe except | words), that I was expelled from the cloud- 
wisely comical; and presently it gushed | under his capacious protection. So that he | carpeted pavilions, for remarking that 
out (for a few days confidentially) that they | became the absolute trustee of all his | Venus’s steps were too loud? Quite the 
were, in sober fact, six missionaries ! sent | warmest admirers, and the almost gra-| contrary, I protest to you. Consideri 
graciously by a god to remedy a strange | tuitous purchaser of the property and effects | that slight fault the sole defect I w 
blight of dull gloom, which the diviners of | of one or two of the most timid and thrifty | conceive of her, she took my words, reason- 
the Phlegrwan Fields, and the mystical | of them. On the impious invasion of their | ably, for homage delicately veiled, and re- 
old women of Cums, had spread over this | flocks by the horned strangers, Fussius and | compensed them with this golden ee just 
once joyous land, still indistinctly remem- | he, for the first time combining (for hitherto | received from Paris; though and 
bered as New I]ellas the Merry. e para- | they had hated one another), would have | Merc (my only rivals with her, ever) 
mount worship of Plutus (paramount | driven them away on their log again, with | were alarmingly urgent for it. But my 
scarcely even excepting that of Jupiter, | all the force of foul weather and public in- | reverend, discreet, dear ambassadors to 
with which it was oddly blended), conse- | dignation mingled together and consoli- | Trinacria, he added, the people there, you 
quent on much wealthy new commerce with | dated; but Sajhalionn divining their in- } will find first of all, have too many oracles 
the East, had filled the uppermost class with | tentions, stole occasion for a public speech, | nowadays; every paltry hillock and drib- 
those = a = anxieties | which wrought quite a revolutionary change rag te a ~ ag yy — - 
inseparable from it; but a dreary melan- | in his favour. absolute than 1. eeming, for- 
choly into which the imaginations of a| ‘By us,” said he, ‘Momus, the great | sooth, in these fine times we are come to, 
great part of the people generally had been | God of Mirth and Pleasantry, by fools | plain honest clay, beech-wood, brass, and 
sunk, by a certain theological strictness | called God of Folly, deigns his beni stone, no longer good enough to image the 
and ethical daintiness, was more extra- | greetings to you all, observing that the | gods, their mole-eyed teachers fashion them 
ordinary still. It should be premised that | laughter which is his sole rite (so unexact- | out of their own dreary follies, vices, and 
the people (Oscan or Etruscan) inhabiting ing a god is he), rises to him strangely less | vanities ; thus dishonouring the inmost 
this country in those most ancient times, | than of old, and with a certain shabbiness, | nature of the divinities; whilst the old 
had far more depth and gravity of religious | and poverty, or else hardness of tone, ex- | images of wood and stone (against which 
feeling than Romanism has left here now- ceedingly distasteful to his ear. He looks, they enrage themselves, even sanguinarly) 
adays; for not merely did they adore their | and lo! your preachers and your hiero- | belied their forms only. Fussius (who, 
Nonentities (the figments of their fancy) | phants have made themselves 0 very dull | observe, in his ruralisings sours the 
with a most intolerant vehemence, but with | (and chiefly by too much teaching of others) | in the pans when passing them) has not 
a metaphysical depth and earnestness seldom | as to deny his divinity, his place amongst the | fit of moroseness, or spleen, or @ prejucie®, 
in modern times met with in so sunny and | gods !—reviving a ridiculous old lie, which | which he hesitates attributing to Jupiter, 
volatile a region ; and this often gave their | announced him as turned out of heaven | or a laugh, but for some sour or grim im- 
—— leaders enormous influence over (ignominiously kicked has been the word) | tent. Purgon, indeed, laughs ever, but 
them. Fussius, the most eloquent of their | for some unseemly jestings on the three | abdomenally, greedily, only, and wh 
hierophants, pre-eminent in that wonderful | august great ladies of Olympus.—Ay, ay, | should rather wee pailsfull. Leaving 
art of making all the mere nonentities of | I think I see them doing it, the lively god | behind withheld by reverence, he langhe 
his brain seem living all-powerful realities, | here smilingly muttered 'to himself ~ but | in sanctuaries where I, for my - never 
and despising each vulgar modern deity as they know better than that. For would | venture, being besides an equitable god, as 
lax and superficial, revived with over- | not their grand councils droop into a heavy | careful not to intrude into the er 
Pod at ie vividness, every austerer god who | doze without me, and Jupiter’s own nod | of the graver divinities, as jealous of U 

ad of late years been forgotten; and, being | become mere sleepiness ; and have I not, ip || interfering with me, to blight ny ees 
of a morose and irritable temper, especially | a moment, often smiled away things that | delights with solemn intermixtures, 

set ‘th the worship of Sorrow, proc aiming | but perplexed and knit Minerva’s brows, | steal from them that light-hearted freedom 
her the only source of power, and, conse- | and would baffle the brawns of even fifty | in which their youth-immo: 

beets f of every good thing. Full of this | Herculeses? Truly, they know better ; and | consists. Intemperate men Hike thes 
pr peer ter i (which 18 so far the reverse | below, this slanderous infidelity bears its | with self, with flattery, and the 

y tees ' that such dolefulness weakens and | own punishment sufficiently. —Yet the god | their unventilated sanctuaries, me the 

‘ rts every thing), he sanctioned only | acknowledged a huge indignation against | than Bacchus can inet od . 

sill aaa itcatiihca soe oa those who attempt a miserable compromise | worshippersof Plutus (god of gil over), WD0, 
Syrens are an emblem of the melodies fou noone oo | by sanctioning his image only in the vesti- | my dull heavy-headed enemy ¢Y wealth 
breed a wish to remain there, and forget every harsh weces, | PUles of Minerva and Jupiter, as mere | by so much as he stuffs care- uying th out 

a | caterer, forsooth, of jests and drolleries for | into their bags, will filch living ¥ 


—— ——————— 
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of their hearts and very brains, with his 
bright dross giving outweighing care for 
it and vain joyless conceits; these together 
have banished the loves, and graces, and 
all me, from this once athletically joyous 
land. So that even in this very New Hellas 
the Merry, famed of old for the brightest 
n happiness, they have become anxious, 
ull. Unnourished by true delight, by 
heart-born, brain-keeping laughter, never 
so many went crazy and mad before. Dis- 
gusted by your sordid conceptions of them, 
the gods have kept away, and punished 
you by hanging your own dull colours in 
the very heavens. When before (just see’) 
showed Pheebus himself so rarely, when 
before Sirocco so often, varied but by Boreal 
wet and chill; and all because you have 
tamely, ignobly, submitted yourselves to 
be Fussiads and Purgiads, or else been 
crawling dully about Plutus, in nothing 
honouring Momus, forgetting his high, super- 
fine divinity. Why, have not your very 
cattle caught from you a strange mysterious 
infection’ And as beauty comes of delight 
alone—delight, a power, a power divinest 
(the god here kindled into a lovely en- 
thusiasm, actually singing the gee have 
not the very images of your s and 
heroes become ugly, dismal, graceless,— 
such things, as were you such, yourselves, 
your friends would shun, as sourly crazed, 
or foolish hopelessly *” 

‘Tn that Sicilian wood where first he came 
to us, we snuffed him shrewdly at once, 
from the divine hilarity beaming through 
all his shape lithe, clean-built and grace- 
ful, and particularly from the little figure 
of a man in his hand, at which he laughed 
lightly, yet lovingly, whenever he looked 
on it.—Go, sweet kidlings, said he, across 
the sea, and on that great pine-tree, in 
which I found ye perched together, sing- 
ing with such wise and gay sweetness that 
every bird was hushed to listen. Nep- 
tune, who is full of me, indeed altogether 
fascinated, and often leaps up the cliffs to 
take a peep at me when I sit inland, has, 
for my sake, promised reluctantly to endure 
ye, and if harsh Boreas opposes, will send 
a Triton, or a handsome, white and broad- 
chested Nereid or two, with tresses tinted 
like Juno’s peacocks, to tow ye along, 
nimbly and ably. Go, covertly wise ones, 
and raise a good honest laugh amongst this 
pon eminently dear to the gods of old, 

ut now benighted by many ingenious 
home-made anxieties. And if at first with 
nonsense, why so much the better. For 
some moons of thoughtlessness seem needed 
even forthe best-headed of their grey beards, 
whose minds already are mre os | by too 
much thinking, in which they have made the 
great mistake of not remembering me, not 
taking me with them, as their best friend, 
and councillor, and moderator. Besides, 
they have not known that wisdom is a 
divine inspiration which lovestocome(about 
every second time or so) as a free gift, un- 
teased, unharassed by solicitation; and 
that, consequently, it is chiefly too much 
human thinking that hinders her. The 
child-like part of man, as the gods framed 
him, is indeed her favourite perch and 
love-bower and pretty little pavilion, to 
which it is her prime difficulty to make her 
way oe the bewildering mazes of 
thought. Man knows not that instead of 
raising him up to the divine object of his 
contemplation, much thinking, most com- 
monly, but drags it down to himself, cor- 
rupted, soiled, by his own worst and 
weakest ; that his first glow and flash of 
thought is, for the most part, his deepest, 
greatest, best, which, when forgotten, it 
were his best art to recover. Oh, in bright 





days of old (in the true grandfatherly 
times), in precious intervals of thoughtless 


delight, numberless kinds of pleasant and | 


lovely things were wont to spring up to 
the voices, and the very fingers’ ends of 
those who sang, piped, carved the beechen 
bowl. No one knew or cared to ask whence 
they came; only enjoyment, with much 
laughter, seemed to clear the ground for 
their light vernal upspringing. But now 
the Fussiadz so sete turn up the soil 
to see whether the seeds are what they ought 
to be, so burden them with the egregious 
compost of their morality, that they grow 
no more; and heavy barrenness extends 
around. Tell their best elders who will 
listen, this; but let the Purgiads know 
that I am no slight deity for their patron- 
age—no mere parenthesis of gravity; im- 
piety against me being visited with dreary 
afflictions that make mad—subjection to 
Folly: not the light Being falsely called 
80, but Folly the sad, the awful, dreary 
Frivolity, solemn Silliness, which, with the 
highest language of the gods, builds up 
anxieties and cares that never, never cease. 

‘* Tell the devotees of awful Nothing that 
there is nothing so terrible as nothing, and 
the Jupiterians, that Jupiter is fond of 
Momus. Tell their artisans that they who 
use their eyes only, behold but the masks 
of things; that if blinded, they might see 
the gods better; and tell the ignorant 
wealthy not to bribe them so to give shape 
but to their own emptiness. And tell those 
votaries of Plutus, the god who smothers 
life with gaudy luxury, drowns it in his 
narcotic wine, not to waste the rest of their 
short days in piling up means of idleness 
and folly in their children, and pursy ob- 
livion of themselves; and whisper to their 
daughters delicately, that their pride con- 
tracts their features. Instead of all that 
Assyrian ceruse, and strange Indian orna- 
ments without, counsel them to wear within 
a kindly and modest graciousness, and then 
not only the immortal gods, but constant 
men, will love them tenderly; and not to 

uff out their robes so, advise them with 

ike delicacy ; for that which gently retires 
draws after it still the better kind. On 
these conditions, and if they call me with 
my favourite hymns of heart-born laughter, 
and above all, if they receive you, my am- 
bassadors, hospitably, I don't know but 
that I may return and dwell with them 
too, when every other bright-eyed deity 
would certainly follow ; since when Momus 
leads the way, but melancholy Dulness 
lags behind. | etn maidens there are, 
too, where you go, whose charms outnumber 
the flocks th 

are numerous. If their sonless sires (profit- 
ablesages) would grantthem to your prayers 
in marriage, much might ye benefit the 
race; for grandsons of t Pan are ye— 
wise, beautiful within (these are the gods’ 
own words benignant), strong in whatso- 
ever renews primeval power, and in sheep- 
breeding skilled pre-eminently.” 

But the time was near when, according 
to many predictions, now followed by 
earthly warnings, Epomeus—the subter- 
ranean terror of that age—was to visit the 
wide country with earthquake and fiery 
desolation. The old Sybilline volumes, 
confirmed by the vaticinations of Purgon, 
pointing out the hill where stood the 
temple of the fashionable god Plutus, as 
the eminently fortunate, happy spot, there 
his congregation retired in great numbers, 
and piled up their wealth and ornaments. 





ey admirably tend, though these | 





There, as to the only place of security, the 
men brought their coin and flocks, and the 
women their Tyrian decorations, sleepily | 
believing that their god was all-powerful | 





beneath as well as above, and with his gold 
could buy off old Orcus himself. Pooh- 
poohing other deities as superannuated (or 
—- rather, as bribed and bought), in 
him they trusted with all the little ion 
passi 
he had left them; notwithstanding a new 
reading by Polybolipus, who, to his repro- 
bate congregation (for by this time a con- 
gregation he had) insisted that the “ for- 
tunateness,” and “happiness,” of that 
elected spot meant simply that there 
Purgon, and the stifling a ish of Plutus 
(Pluto's vicegerent on earth) were to be 
swept away; divinest of clearances! And 
indeed so it nearly—almost befell. For 
even whilst that congregation was solemnly 
hymning its security, and likewise the 
danger of certain impious neighbours, with 
whom they had never been on amicable 
terms, a terrible clap (or crack) of an 
earthquake brought the columns about 
their ears, and the lava rolling in the very 
midst of them. Purgon was forgotten, 
and from his unwieldiness, and an ex- 
cess in his ‘‘ personal libations,” would 
have perished, but that the Satyrs, having 
rescued Chloe and Progne (compelled by 
their fathers to be there), returned to 
extricate him, urged by their strangely 
imperative and clamorous solicitations. 
‘For else,” cried Chloe, ‘‘ hating him so, 
I shall always strangely feel as if I had 
made away with him myself.” Their 
living leather and strong hoofs were beyond 
estimation in contending with the hot mud 
and scori#. Already had they carried away 
the three finest women, and three most 
opulent old men of all the Cumman shores, 
their fathers; and now soaringly ambitious 
to prove their completely-featured humanity 
to the soft-toed creatures who had despised 
them, and now stood tremblingly at gaze 
below, they scaled the boiling hill once 
more. And loud were the plaudits when 
they were seen emerging finally with 
Purgon and three venerable ladies on their 
backs, even though many thought these 
last had better have been left behind. 

Of course, this raised the Sileni to the 
height of popularity; and equally, the de- 
struction of the temples of Plutus, and of 
Sorrow (the latter faring no better), on 
spots oracularly marked as the most fortu- 
nate, brought down those deities to the 
very lowest ebb of repute. Awakening 
men began to see that the destruction of 
those gew-gaws, and idealisms of Tr 
was a riddance of mere d rubbish. 
The barbaric forms and glare, the oppres- 
sive gildings with which Pluto’s vicegerent 
on earth had been encroaching everywhere, 
the pettiest a and antiquely- 
medieval pencillings, and the pigments 
which had crept up and up to the very 
cheek of beauty and modesty itself, the 
very money which, from the morbid love 
of it, had begun to adorn girdles and 
bonnets—all these involved in fiery ruin, 
seething and bubbling bituminously in that 
mere cauldron of a hill, with the sacred 
ban on them, appeared to their thoughts 
as what they truly Aad been. And when 
the sun burst forth as never he had been 
seen to do before, smiling on their desolated 
fanes, the very Sorrowists whimperingly 
smiled too, ‘wavery-mavery” in their 
belief. It was a mighty revolution, ssthe- 
tical, and theological. Sorrow and Gold, 
the two great corruptors of the human 
imagination, lost all their votaries. Tho 
worship of big-winded phrases, of Nonsense 
the Unknown, Nonsense in her serious and 
tremendous form, which saps life and brain, 

ve way to an enlightened and thought- 
essly pious veneration for Nonsense the 
Known, the Gay. And particularly to /nter- 
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stitial Nonsense, by Momus’s direct inspira- 
tion, altars were raised, as the Nurse divine 
of brains overtaxed and wearied, round 
which militating mystagogues, high-flying 
re ga = and grey-bearded sybils, pre- 
viously nicknam 

hand in 


and profound for the arbitrators’ impene- | 


Aunts of Jupiter, danced | 
hand on the sunny grass in the pure | 


life-breathing air, and grew unwrinkled | 


rapidly—nay, bloomed into mutual affec- 
tion. Even Fussius, the Phraseological, 


the All-wordfull, to whom the weaving of | 


oracular sentences had been the only ex- 
quisite luxury, the sound of his own voice 
the only deeply touching melody, and the 
ceasing of his own = the inatten- 
tion of others, was indeed a mere fading 
away of existence, finding that no one 
longer listened to his stately, gorgeous 
eulogies of sorrow, began to bleat in a piti- 
fully small sheep-like tone on the pious 
duty of jocundity. But this was merely 
diluted Purgonism, as he must have known, 
had he ever attended to any one but him- 
self; and he was simply unheard and over- 
looked. Whether he yet lived, nobody 
seemed distinctly to know. 

And Purgon, the most noisily hilarious 
of the new converts, was kicked forth for 
ractically not distinguishing between 
ean and Bacchus—Momus and Comus, 
points of perspicacity which Polybolipean 
wisdom (now alone listened to) declared 
vitally needful. Thus were they taught to 
understand that much calumniated deity— 
the god 
but of such as last, and therefore are not 
founded vilely. Nota mere god of ribald 
jest, and impious malicious sneer, as such 
slandered by solemn Fraud and dull 
tyrannic Power, who ever dread and hate 
him—no: a deity lovingly to venerate, one 
of humanity’s last friends, a finer, more 
spiritual kind of Esculapius, who will spirit 
away, even with a smile, pains too subtle 
and deep for him, and which the graver 
and sager gods could but deepen. And on 
Olympus is he honoured seriously, because 
he it is who much alleviates the govern- 
mental cares of Jupiter, and often with a 
sudden flash or smile of a word makes 
peace, where wisdom only more irritates. 
And now, pleased with this new delight in 
him below, he began by inspiring these 
Ante-Neapolitans to laugh at themselves, 
and all their recent vagaries. Their 
favourite objects of sight so happily swept 
away, they reverted to their natural feel- 
ings for the means of complacency and 
delight, and became, in their lives and 
emotions even as their simply human 
grandsires and grandmothers had felt in 
their love-days. Their laugh was sound 
in tone—a new tone; their healthy delight 
trilled forth in beautiful songs, and shaped 
itself in plastic works, graceful and comely, 
actually worthy of old times! And when- 
ever they wished to image a god, or accom- 
plish anything divine, Momus’s deep hint 
was not forgotten—namely, to shut their 
eyes, and even blindfold them, and look 
within, when their conceptions became 
incomparably more vivid, nobler, lovelier. 
Indeed, for their high objects, they were 
wont to look, not as of late, on the 
trivialities around them, but blandly into 
the somewhat irrelevant stars, and from 


them it was, perhaps, that the spirit of | ged ; as if from that point only an ear of us 


beauty came back to them, and lifted and | 


refined their hearts once more. 

Much rivalry perplexing Chloe's father, 
he offered her, in that cesthetical spirit 
which Virgil celebrated in his Bucolics 
to Meliboeus or to Polybolipus, which- 
ever sang best of Momus. And Meli- 
beeus won; though several thought only 
because the Silen’s verses were too simple 


| troubled the waay 





of mirth and pleasantry, indeed, | 


trative ears. But Momus was still the 
stay and comfort of the hoofed bard, who, 
though unsuccessful, was not ungratefully 
forgotten ; for Chloe so pondered in tender 
long-continued reveries on the philosopher 
and hero, who had not only unclouded her 
life, but saved it, that the numerous child- 
ren she bore her devoted Meliboeus were 
like him to a degree, which, but for his 
long previous return to Sicily, might have 
breast of her spouse; the 
faunish feature which parented this whole 
Bucolic being fully there. And not merely 
a fact was it, but a delicately dramatic 
movement, in infant play ever tickling the 
parental fancy with its waggish vivacity. 
Nor would I give up the belief that our 
driver was descended from them, although 
that conclusive little fact was not in evi- 
dence—nay, probably, was worn down by 
sedentary unaired ages; but as already 
said, the wild glee of his knavery was more 
than suspicious. When we had fairly 
started, fidgetty with the fear of being too 
late for the last train, he suddenly drew 
up, and signified his intention of alighting 
and making a neat little pile of our luggage 
in the middle of the road, unless we then 
and there engaged to pay him treble the 
fare. We sat, indeed, in that cab, in the 
very midst of excellent laws and regula- 
tions, but having no time to apply them, 
we perforce submitted; and at the end of 
the course he caught and rattled the ex- 


| cessive francs with a delightful grin—a 





| 
| 


| 





joyous expression—amounting not merely 
to a frank avowal of his knayery, but toa 
most hilarious enjoyment of it. Honesty 
could not have professed itself with a more 
open candour. My rebukes were out- 
ee most triumphantly. It was the 
ee e of superior cleyerness—the good 

umoured ridicule of foolish facility; and, 
indeed, on the whole, I felt myself con- 
siderably indebted to this very faunish cab- 
driver, who, for those four extorted francs, 
dancing to me with Polybolipus and Progne, 
suggested at least half this paper. May he 
be weaned, therefore, from such pecca- 
dilloes lightly; for they seem distempers 
of the sun and soil: as soon could one be 
energetically angry against something 
wrong in the vine, arising from an excess 
of their stimulus. 

The echoes of underground Herculaneum 
probably deepened the rumble of the train 
in rattling past. Torre del Greco, the re- 
cent victim of Vesuvius, looked little better 
than a ruin, with its piles of skeleton houses 
and blackly muddy streets. Yet the inha- 
bitants of this resort of lava would not 
leave it, when offered another site by their 
late king. Castellamare, though now al- 
most a suburb of Naples, and frequented 
by the bathing beau-monde, is even yet 
scarce safe from the pounce of re seal ; 
for not long ago they carried off some in- 
valids of consideration out of the very 
baths; and still they find shelter in the 
woods of Sant Angiolo, which seem to over- 
hang almost immediately all this populous 
civilisation. Anywhere else the guides 
would take us gladly ; but when we wished 
to ascend there for the most romantic view 
of the Salernian gulf, shoulders were shrug- 


might come down again, addressed to some 
dear friend as certificate to the demand for 
a ransom. Very likely, just at first, they 
would treat us with all the respect and ten- 
derness due to a valuable but most fragile 
property, cloaking and tucking us up within 
our misty bed-curtains, and handing us up 
and down the horrid crags, as if we were 
gossamer bags stuffed with Napoleons, deli- 


| 
cate countesses near their uchemen 
devoting to us every titbit. But al ; 
would be only an anxious consideratj “7 
our money-value, or, at best but 4 
sient impulse of say Kindness, ich, 
on a disappointment oft their ho a 
give way to con and yet Keil a 
pulses of frantic barbarity, kicks and oo” 
and making at oue’s features with an 
knives. And now, hurried 


place, unhoused and fed Bee to 
from something conspicuous, the Psi 
mark of our military pursuers, the wen 

ee , mental 
refreshment—delicious exceedingly—would 
be the fervid realisation of the gris oma 
meanwhileenacting at home, as our “er | 
round amongst dear friends and relatiy 
for the £3,000, or so, fixed as the re 
What a supremely awkward test of affec. 
tion, sentiment, and character! ination 
accompanies that hat with impressio 
certainly puff not up. But, Ter all, - 
haps, reader, in your case, it would, after 
much inverse ratio of phrases and acts, be 
suddenly stopped in its circulation by some 
elderly maiden lady, your maternal rela- 
tive, who, with a mute smiling tear, would 
abdicate all her snugness serenely (even 
were it to an almshouse), rather than that 
a hair of your head should miserably perish. 
And, indeed, the recent Moens case itself 
rebukes those cynical fancies ; for the tele- 
graphic flashes of beneficence from the 
corners of the earth on that occasion (the 
rajah’s proferred lac of rupees, and the 
Cornhill £8,000), were sublime, and admo- 
nish me that, after all, my circulated “wide- 
awake” would, in its little round, bestir 
much dozing humanity divinely. So that 
it were worth while to exchange an ear for 
a rheumatism in those miserable mountain 
bivouacs, for the sake of awakening and 
drawing to oneself so much dormant liberal 
love, whose existence may not have been 
known even to its possessors, morally un- 
fortunate hitherto, in having lived without 
a sufficiently touching appeal to their feel- 
ings; which, at last, these profoundly use- 
fal brigands, sharp provocatives to virtue 
(every posthumous blessing on them!), 
minister. 

The terrace-road above the bay on to 
Vico is all landscape enchantment. On 
one side overhang those Pompeii-overlook- 
ing mountains, curly with silvery shrubs; 
villages peering at a height, and near their 
rocky summits. And on the other hand, 
all the beauties of that bay of bays still 
accompanied us, beyond the yellow cave- 
split cliffs beneath, and beyond the pale 
blue calm of the sea, then razed into streaks 
of soft warm purple by the light breeze. 
And wherever a painter would wish it, just 
there, were those vine-pillared terraces, and 
long flat-roofed buildings, in one delightful 
idealising word, so Italian. Some pnmi- 
tive-looking dell, wound through too x 
pidly, reminds one of Gaspar Poussin, whe, 
in his unsophisticated old way (of late s 
superciliated by our graphic greenhorst) 
takes back the thoughts with solemn ~~. 
ness to the earliest rustical ages; but w: 
such a town as Vico appears, or some 
stately monastery and church are seen 
crowning a mount of oran 

oves, then Teena, Sgn on ? 

ovely in his conceptions, : 
yw Boal Italy, is the only painter 
thought of. , : 

oe el being now the object, in & 
evening we arrived at Salerno, @ on, Pte 
nificent in its position as seen ¢° 
internally of little interest. 12° " o 
from the neighbouring Appenines, eape- 
ever, were exceedingly aera 
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brown cloaks, so dirty, or rather of such a 
tone, that they seemed to have evaded jus- 
tice through a sewer. Their 1 pe 
suggested a of the secret knife and 
insect. There had been some questioning 
about brigands; and this was only a few 
months before the capture of Mr. Moens 
on the very road from Salerno to Pzestum ; 
but the protestations of its safety, supported 
by a printed manifesto, dispelled every 
doubt. And so to Paestum we went, over 
a solitary open country like a Scotch heath, 
but for the wild vines ——— amongst 
the low vegetation, and in Scotch weather, 
through a cold drizzle, in woollen com- 
forters; though this was Magna Griecia, the 
southern limit of the whole excursion. 

Striking is the Grecian serenity of the 
temple of Neptune, the finest of the three 
groups of ruins, and a pure Doric of the 
age of the Parthenon. Though of far 
massier proportions than that we mas- 
terpiece of Hellenic Art (and of purely 
intellectual beauty in architecture, as dis- 
tinguished from the solemn awfulness and 
rich wild fancy of other styles), the parts 
are so harmoniously balanced, that the 
whole looks light—nay, in its clear warm 
colour, untarnished by urban pollution, 
too spiritual to fall and crush you, and 
rather of the visionary sort that airily 
vanishes. The two other structures, how- 
ever, are in a corrupted style; stupid and 
barbarous novelties in them destroying the 
Hellenic power symmetry and refinement. 
Of the temple of Neptune (whose sturdier 
simplicity, by-the-bye, is as characteristic 
of the rock-bursting Poseidon, as the ornate 
shapely elegance of the Parthenon is of 
Athens, mistress of civil arts), every pillar 
remains ; and the pavement is nearly per- 
fect, though in every slab rimmed round 
with vegetation. The daycleared. In the hot 
sunshine the columns were brightened from 
beneath with that reflected light which 
looks so like the light of reflection. A 
slanting gleam fell on a little autumnal 
brake in the very sanctuary; and in that 
bright stillness, at the end of the vista of 
pillars, Neptune was more divinely repre- 
sented by an horizon of calm blue sea even 
than by the sculptor’s art. 

Temples erected to beautiful Nonentities ! 
Three lonely fossils of some forgotten time 
more beautiful than ours! Questions you 
ask them; but how silent they are! Ex- 
cept the Athenian ruins, the Posidonians 
have here left us the noblest of the existing 
remains of Greek architecture; and their 
lonely stability contrasts sublimely with 
the oblivion of Posidonia, and of its people 
themselves. Nothing else of them appears 
but the surrounding city walls; and it was 
only after being led over a marshy field or 
two, and looking into a hole like that of a 
rustic well, that any object was seen to 
aid us further in shaping those votarists 
of Neptune, and the peculiar style of their 
fancies. For there, thus earthed, was a 
tiny sepulchral cell, lined with paintings, 
not all defaced by the damps of 2,400 years ; 
and most pleasingly responsive to one’s 
ideality it was, to find them in that spirited 
Homeric style, which probably Flaxman 
brought to its supreme dramatic height 
only a few years ago. Here was a warrior 
with the trueGreek crest and flying mantle, 
a lion, a harpy, and some other beast prey- 
ing on a poor fawn, proving that here also 
cruel superstitions enters. men’s minds 
and graves in those forgotten times. These 
spirited sketches answering some of my 
questions, during lunch in Poseidon’s sanc- 
tuary, I was imagining more distinctly 
many things about these Posidonians, when 
a certain figure came and leant against one 





of the columns—such a figure, that my 
heart hinted it might be as well to inquire 
something after that also. It was a little boy, 
whose very nurse had been malaria; its 
complexion pale, swine-coloured ; its eyes 
mere shadows; its mouth dusky with some 
eruption ; thin else, but its little stomach 
swellen piteously. It evidently had but 
faint perceptions; only the usual mendi- 
cant instinct seeming developed at all con- 
siderably ; yet our wine (cautiously qua- 
lified) did not cheer it, nor yet the residuary 
drumsticks, nor the grapes. It did not say 
grazia till told to do so. Only on handling 
the centissimi did it brighten into such a 
shadow fof a smile as it was capable of. 
Such ‘was the little Posidonian; a strange 
contrast to the mighty Dorian column 
against which it leant, not perhaps alto- 
gether without need of the support. An- 
tique fancies grew faint before it. The 
extreme unhealthiness of the spot appeared 
in the strong smell drawn by the heat from 
the rank watery vegetation, which is, how- 
ever, beautifully luxuriant. The acanthus 
leaves which suggested the foliage of the 
Corinthian capital can scarcely have been 
finer than those growing on the steps of 
this temple ; but one or two scorpions wait- 
ing beside them much unsettled one’s ad- 
miration. Nor was the lonely road all the 
way back without hints of danger of another 
kind. Enough of brigands had been said 
to warrant the expectation of some few 
precautions at least—patrols on the road, 
or a picket of soldiers in one of the villages ; 
but all was solitary. Nevertheless, said 
we, we are certainly safe; and this public 
manifesto, signed by the commandant, or 
the syndic, is a sufficient guarantee of it. 
‘* By-the-bye, who, and what is he?” We 
looked, and behold, the signature was only 
that of M. Magno, the landlord of the hotel. 
It was the very document with which he 
assured Mr. Moens some few months after- 
wards ; and where we thus inspected it, 
near Battipaglia, whilst waiting by the 
ferry, was the very spot where Mr. Moens 


was taken. 
W. P. BAYLEY. 
a 
ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Eprvsurcu.—The annual meeting of the 
Royal Association for the Promotion of the 
Fine Arts in Scotland was held in this city in 
the month of July. The secretary, Mr. Cornil- 
lon, read the report, which stated that twenty- 
six paintings and thirteen water-colour drawings 
had been purchased from the last exhibition of 
the! Royal Scottish Academy in Edinburgh, 
value £1,596 9s.; and that there would be in- 
cluded in the present distribution six original 
sketches, by eminent artists, illustrative of Scott's 
novel of “ Guy Mannering,” value £25 5s. each, 
and fifty statuettes from Mr. Steell’s statue of 
the late Professor Wilson, value £2 2s. each— 
the total value of the present drawing being 
£1,858 19s. Each subscriber would this year 
receive a volume containing six engravings 
illustrative of “Guy Mannering,” similar to 
those of “ Waverley,” given last year, and next 
year would be given similar illustrations from 
Scott’s “ Antiquary.” During the year just 
closed 5,202 members had been enrolled, being 
an increase over last year of 649. The sub- 
scriptions for the year amounted to £5,462, 
Thenumber of prizes distributed was ninety-five, 
of which twelve were allotted to subscribers in 
England, three to those in Ireland, and ten to 
those resident in India and the colonies. The 
remaining seventy became the property of 
Scottish subscribers. 

Batu.—A meeting of those interested in the 
School of Design established in this city was 
held on the 24th of July, to receive the report of 
the committee, and to distribute the prizes to 
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those pupils who had proved themselves entitled 
tothem. The report stated that the school has 
had during the past session a larger number of 
pupils than at any portion of the last eight 
years ; and while in 1864 the payments amounted 
only to the sum of about £67, in the year ter- 
minating on the 25th of March last they had 
reached to rather beyond £118. 

BreMincuam will contribute somewhat largely 
to the Universal Exhibition of 1867:  be- 
tween forty and fifty manufacturers have an- 
nounced their intention to be competitors for 
honours. The list includes the names of the 
leading Art-manufacturers and many producers 
of utilities. 

Ipswicu.—Mr. W. T. Griffiths, head-master 
of the School of Design, had recently presented 
to him by his pupils a valuable gold watch and 
chain, as a testimonial of their appreciation of 
his services. 

Liverroot.— Mr. Thornycroft’s equestrian 
statue of the late Prince Consort is to be erected 
near the south end of the open space in front of 
St. George's Hall. 

Sovrnampton.—The Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Loan Exhibition, announced in the Art- 
Journal for July, has been opened in the Hartley 
Institution, Southampton. ‘The Fine Arts’ de- 
partment is especially good, containing examples 
of Paul Veronese, Murillo, Rubens, Guido, 
Guercino, Greuze, Reynolds, Hogarth, Gains- 
borough, and other deceased masters. Among 
later artists—living or dead—who are repre- 
sented, are, F. R. Lee, R.A., by several pic- 
tures; Holman Hunt, by his ‘ Awakening Con- 
science ;’ J. E. Millais, R.A., by ‘Going to 
Church ;’ D. Roberts, R.A., by two works, 
one of them, ‘Interior of Cordova Cathedral.’ 
‘The Flight of the Pagan Deities on the Birth 

of Christianity,’ by F. RK. Pickersgill, R.A., is also 
in the gallery: so also are numerous fine land- 
scapes, contributed by Dr. Clarke, a local con- 
noisseur, the works of the lamented F. L. 
Bridell. The water-colour collection has some 
excellent examples of David Cox, Prout, Copley 
Fielding, Haftel, Fripp, &c. 

STRATHFIELDSAYE.—The monument of Baron 
Marochetti, in memory of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, is now completed. It consists of a 
lofty column resting on a plinth, &c., accessible 
by stone steps, and surmounted by a statue of 
the great warrior and statesman: the whole 
measuring upwards of eighty feet in height. 
On each side of a massive block of granite above 
the plinth is an appropriate inscription ; one of 
these runs thus :—* Erected by Arthur Richard, 
second Duke of Wellington, and the tenants, 
servants, and labourers on the estate of his 
father, as a token of affection and respect.” 

Winpsor.—Miss Durant has been entrusted 
by the Queen with the execution of a monument 
to he erected in St. George's Chapel, near that of 
the wife of his youth, the Princess Charlotte, to 
the memory of the late King of the Belgians. 
The work is completed as far as the clay model, 
and may thus be described :—The aged monarch 
is represented as stretched on the bed of death, 
by the side of which lies crouched but with 
head erect, the Belgian lion, on whose shaggy 
mane the right hand of the departing King has 
dropped and rests in quiet strength. On the 
other side of the couch stand two guardian 
angels, presenting two shields emblazoned with 
the arms of England and Belgium. ‘The effect 
of the whole group is that of peace and repose 
—of acalm end after a busy, restless life. ; 

Yorx.—The Industrial and Fine Art Exhi- 
bition, to which we made reference at some 
length in our number for July, was opened with 
much ceremony towards the end of the month ; 
the Archbishop of York and many of the no- 
bility and leading gentry of the county took a 
prominent part in the proceedings. We under- 
stand that the contributions to all departments 
of the exhibition exceed the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its promoters, and that everything 
tends towards a very successful result. The 
building has been erected expressly for it, is of 
considerable extent, standing upon about an 
acre and a half of ground, and is highly pic- 
turesque in design; not unlike a Swiss chalet 
on a large scale: a lithographic view of it is 
before us. The architects are Messrs. J. B. and 
W. Atkinson and Mr. E. Taylor. 
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OBITUARY. 


FRANK HOWARD. 


Tue death of this artist took place on the 
4th of July. He was son of the late Henry 
Howard, R.A., and at one time was 
tolerably well known in the Art-com- 
munity of London, though he never 
attained the position he might have reached 
had he better understood his own powers: 
he failed because he over-estimated his 
strength ; or, rather, misapplied his talents 
by aiming at the realisation of subjects 
beyond his reach. 

Mr. Howard answered the appeal made 
to the artists of Great Britain by the Royal 
Commission for rebuilding, &c., the Houses 
of Parliament, by sending, in 1543, to the 
exhibition in Westminster Hall three 
cartoons for pictures of the following 
subjects:—‘ Una coming to seek the 
Assistance of Gloriana,’ an allegory of the 
Reformed Religion seeking the aid of 
England, suggested by Spenser’s Fuirie 
Queen; ‘The Introduction of Christianity 
into England ;’ and ‘ Bruce’s Escape on the 
Retreat from Dalry.’ For the first of these 
drawings—it was one of considerable merit 
—Mr. Howard was awarded one of the ten 
extra prizes of £100 each. He did not, 
however, if we remember rightly, follow up 
this success when the frescoes were 
exhibited in 1844; but to the final exhibi- 
tion, in 1847, of oil-pictures and sculptures 
he contributed ‘The Night Surprise of 
Cardiff Castle by Ivor Bach,’ &c. : a work 
which rather detracted from his reputation 
than added anything to it. 

The name of this painter is rarely to be 
found among the exhibitors at the Royal 
Academy, &c. In the catalogue of the 
British Insiitution for the year 1842, it 
appears against a picture entitled ‘Spenser’s 
Fairie Queen, containing Portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth and her Court;’ and in 
the same year he exhibited at the Academy, 
‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ ‘Suffer Little 
Children to come unto Me,’ and ‘The 
Rescue of Cymbeline by Belisarius and 
others.’ We have no subsequent record of 
works exhibited by him at the Academy or 
elsewhere. 

Probably his want of success induced 
him to remove several years ago to Liver- 
pool, where he earned, as one of our 
contemporaries asserts, a precarious liveli- 
hood by painting and Renal: and where, 
we regret to learn, he died in much distress. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Howard had talents 
which should have preserved him from a 
miserable end. 


WILLIAM HOOKHAM CARPENTER, F.S.A. 


As a writer upon Art, and, still more, as 
Keeper of the Collection of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum, during a 
period of above twenty years, Mr. Car- 
penter’s name has long been familiar in 
Art-circles. He died at his official residence 
on the 12th of July, at the advanced age of 
seventy-five years. 

He was son of the late Mr. James 
Carpenter, bookseller and publisher in Old 
Bond Street, a man whose tastes and 
inclinations associated him much with the 
artists of the (time, and whose knowledge 
of Art was not inconsiderable. His house 
was the great mart in its day for the best 
Art-literature, illustrated or not; from it 
issued Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,” “The Works of Bonington,” 
‘‘ Burnet on Painting,” and many others. 
Mr. William H. Carpenter was for many 
years a partner in the business of his father, 





and this naturally produced in him a 
similarity of tastes and pursuits, which well 
qualified him for the responsible post he 
was destined to fill. Before, however, he 
received his appointment at the British 
Museum, he had earned literary repute by 
the publication of an excellent edition of 
Spence’s ‘‘ Anecdotes,” and by his ‘“ Pic- 
torial Notices of Vandyke and his Contem- 
poraries,” a valuable and most interesting 
volume of biography. It was published in 
1844, and, in all probability, proved the 
‘ stepping-stone ” that conducted him the 
following year into the Print-room of the 
British Museum, on the death of Mr. Josi. 
In this apartment Mr. Carpenter laboured 
diligently, bringing his knowledge and 
judgment concerning the merits and value 
of drawings and engravings by the old 
masters to bear in such a manner, that the 
national collection has been almost doubled 
under his direction, and has altogether 
greatly increased in value. Among the 
most important additions may be mentioned 
the Coningham collection of early Italian 
engravings, obtained in 1845; selections 
from etchings by Rembrandt which 
belonged to Lord Aylesford and Baron 
Verstolk, with some Dutch drawings also 
from the Verstolk collection; a large 
number of valuable prints acquired by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence ; some fine drawings by 
Michel Angelo, purchased from descendants 
of the great Florentine artist; and a 
remarkable yolume of drawings by Jacopo 
Bellini, to secure which, Mr. Carpenter was 
sent, in 1855, on a mission to Venice. 
Neither must we forget to mention the vast 
additions he caused to be made to the 
collection of engraved British portraits. 
One of the last valuable purchases for 
which the public is indebted to him is the 
original drawing by Raffaelle of the 
‘Garvagh’ Holy Family, the picture now 
in the National Gallery. The sum of £600 
was paid for the drawing, which belonged 
to the late Dr. Wellesley, whose large col- 
lection of drawings and engravings by the 
old masters was somewhat recently sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Co., realising a very 
large sum. 

In his official capacity, Mr. Carpenter 
acquired much respect for his courtesy to 
all who desired information concerning the 
works in his charge : among his friends and 
personal acquaintances he was held in 
affectionate regard. He married, many 
years ago, Miss Geddes, a lady who still 
survives him, herself an admirable por- 
trait-painter, but not a daughter, as has 
been stated in some notices, of the late 
Andrew Geddes, A.R.A. Their son, Mr. 
William Carpenter, inherits much of his 
mother’s talent, and has painted some good 
portraits; especially of persons resident in 
India, where he settled for a few years. 
He exhibited at the Royal Academy this 
season, ‘Entrance to a Mosque at Islam- 
abad, Cashmere.’ 

Mr. Carpenter was made a member of the 
Amsterdam Academy of Fine Arts in 1847, 
was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, 
and served on the Committee for managing 
the department of British Engravings in 
the International Exhibition of 1862. 

Mr. Reid, who for a long period assisted, 
and most efficiently, Mr. Carpenter in the 
Print Room of the British Museum, has 
been ny to the post made vacant by 
his death. _It is in every way one of great 
responsibility, and requiring much know- 
ledge of Art; we are glad to know it is 
occupied by a gentleman whose qualifica- 
tions eminently fit him to hold it. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 


In referring from time to time 

of industrial Art which owe thes abe 
to the process known as electrotyping, we hav 
always expressed regret that ‘this "imitating 
means has not been more extensively applied a 
the reproduction of Fine Art. ‘ Ms abi . 
forces itself upon our attention from its ine 
applicability to the repetition in metal of . 
finest models of the sculptor and designer, fro e 
the smallest to the largest—from a oe 
statue to a medallion of the most delicate a 
face. That there is nothing hypothetical in 
what is here advanced, the copy of the bronze 
gate at Pisa, executed by Messrs. Franchi, and 
placed in the museum at South Kensi 
sufficiently attests. This is to be followed by a 
copy of one of the famous gates of the bapti 

of St. John, at Florence, by Ghiberti, that 
containing the Old Testament history, and it is 
now in progress. Of these gates there are 
three : two by Lorenzo Ghiberti, the second 
senting events in the life of our Saviour, The 
third, by Andrew Pisano, records the life of John 
the Baptist, and it is to be hoped that Messrs 
Franchi will reproduce the whole; indeed, the 
Old Testament panels are in progress. Let the 
artist or the connoisseur examine these panels 
with a certain recollection of the originals in the 
Piazza del Duomo, at Florence ; they will confess 
that the shrewdest cunning of artistic wipe 
could never realise any imitation that coul 
furnish such casts, setting aside the im 
sibility of a manipulated model. The ordinary 
process of metal casting is entirely out of the 
field. Indeed, in the battery and the bath the 
operator has servants equal in power even to 
the slave of the lamp in the Eastern tale. 

In notices of mixéd, industrial, and other ex- 
hibitions, which have appeared in the Art- 
Journal, attention has been called to beautiful 
imitations of repoussé work and cingue-cento 
arabesque chasings from compositions of the 
boldest, to others of the most delicate cha- 
racter, but not without—in the inevitable com- 
mendation—expressions of disappointment at 
the limits to which the repetitions were confined. 

To refer directly, but briefly, to the business 
statistics of the process:—The prices charged 
by Messrs. Franchi for these works place within 
the reach of persons of very moderate means 
reproductions of the most precious works of 
sculptural Art—prices now numbering in shil- 
lings what some years ago must have been 
pounds. For example, the ewer and salver by 
Ascanio, pupil of Cellini—valuable Telics in 
the Louvre—have been copied by this process 
and gilt for £15. By the old method of mani- 
pulative copying, such a work in silver gilt 
would cost from £150 to £200, and then the im- 
tation could not be otherwise than imperfect. 
The value of the silver at per ounce in the ori- 
ginal may be £40; and this has been the manner 
of estimating such works—a kind of ap ni by 
ment which is beginning to be supe y 
an estimate of such objects as works of Art. ich 

The simple mechanical principle by W 
they are executed is commonly rac 
the electrotyping of bassi-relievi medals, 
salvers, &c., may seem sufficiently easy, 
it is not so when the figures or chee 
proach the round. In such cases the — 
cutting is the difficulty, and for this r ono 
presenting the most perfect detail is, 0 ee ap 
indispensable. ‘This is obtained by ge wd 
gutta-percha : the finest moulds we have Ss 
have been given by the latter, ryt ge 
every line even to the tenuity of @ been said 
order to show that too much has not Sees 
with regard to round figures, we pang oo chi. 
now in course of completion by Messrs. yo 
These are the half life-sized — gue. 
Saviour and St. John, at Pisa, by Gian to 
In working from the round, it 18 pogo 4 
make the moulds on the figures piece je ba 
according to the design and the conven ht 
reconstruction. Thus, many ret : “angula, 
moulded in two pieces; but if very several 
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made with the most perfect exactitude ; when, 
therefore, the different parts are fitted to their 
respective places, they are found to be according 
to the precise proportions of the original. The 
junctions are completed by silver solder, which, 
of course, shows the joints ; but this having been 
worked down, the figure is again subjected to 
the action of the battery, and these seams dis- 
appear in the general evenness of the bronze 
surface. When this has been accomplished, | 
the work is finished. It is not necessary to re- 
lieve the surface of that general roughness 
which is always the result of ordinary metal 
castings, and which, when not effected by an | 
artist, often destroys the beauty of the model- | 
ling. ‘To sculptors electro-casting offers great 
advantages. On the economy of repeating a 
statue in metal by this means we need not 
insist, and the lightness of the mass affords 
an unusual facility for placing it in its site; 
and what to an artist is a paramount considera- 
tion, his work touch for touch is reproduced. 
According to the ordinary process of metal | 
casting, all works are subject to a certain 
amount of “shrinkage,” which may or may | 


not be generally even; on the other hand, 
the electrotype leaves the work by the most 
accurate measurement of the same size as the 
original. Of the most remarkable of these 
works, some of which may be seen at the 
Museum at South Kensington, are :—A suit of | 
armour, from the original in the Musée de | 
l'Artillerie, at Paris; it is of the sixteenth | 
century, damascened and embossed, richly or- 
namented with figures and foliage—one of the 
most beautiful productions in its department of 
Art. A vase of early seventeenth century 
work, ornamented with bands of foliage and 
engraved hunting subjects; the original is 
silver-gilt, and is in the Kensington Museum. 
A cup and cover of modern French work : it is 
jewelled in divisions, and the cover is sur- 
mounted by a boy with cymbals. A salver in 
silver gilt repoussé; Italian of the sixteenth 
century. The subject is the African expedition 
of Charles V. This is from the Louvre; and 
another salver from the Louvre shows groups 
of mounted combatants, with—for a centre 
piece—a recumbent figure of a river deity; 
also of modern French work. In the centre 
is Juno, surrounded by medallions of exquisite 
execution, presenting the Triumph of Galatea, 
Venus on the Sea, Apollo pursuing Daphne, 
and Europa carried off by Jupiter in the form | 


d, | Wales, R. Harwood, £30; and ‘A Rough Road 


| differing in kind from the subjects usually taken 


| shire,’ J. C. Ward ; those of £75 are—‘ A Carp 
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Tuis, the thirtieth exhibition of the prizes of 
the Art-Union, is for the second time held in 
the gallery of the Institute of Water-Colour 
Painters, and there undoubtedly the pictures are 
seen to greater advantage than in Suffolk Street, 
where they were necessarily so widely distri- 
buted. Acting on a principle which was found 
serviceable to prize-holders last year, the Council 
purchased judiciously at private views a certain 
number of works, from which prize-holders had 
the privilege of selection, in addition to the 
larger field of the exhibitions. According to 
the limited experiments hitherto made, this 
course has been found advantageous as obviating 
in some degree the complaints that many of the 
best works were already sold before prize-holders 
had an opportunity of selection. Those thus ac- 
quired by the Council are ‘The Brook—Winter,’ 
G. A. Williams, £15; ‘Old Mill in Kent,’ R. H,. 
Wood, £10; ‘In Burnham Beeches,’ G. A. 
Williams, £15; ‘ Luzern from the Lake,’ G. A. 
Stanfield, £100: ‘A Mountain Lake,’ North 


over the Heath,’ G. Cole, £40; all of which 
have that degree of merit that renders it most 
probable they would not have been left to 
the option of late buyers. The highest prizes 
of this year are—one £250, one £200, three of 
£150 each, four of £100, six at £75, &c. The 
first mentioned is ‘ Drawing Timber in Picardy,’ 
by R. Beavis, the life of which is a very spirited 
team of horses drawing a heavy load of timber 
up a hill; that of £200 is a drawing by Birket 
Forster, called ‘ Winterbourne—Isle of Wight,’ 


up by Mr. Forster, as showing a child feeding 
peacocks. Of those of £150, the most remarkable 
is ‘Deborah sitting in Judgment,’ by Henry 
Warren, taken from the 4th chapter of Judges 
—And Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of 
Lapidoth, she judged Israel at that time ’’—the 
“‘ palm-tree of Deborah,”’ under which she is here 
seen sitting in judgment, is mentioned in Stan- 
ley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church. The prizes 
of £100 are—‘ A Dutch Vessel entering Shields 
Harbour,’ E. Hayes; ‘ Luzern from the Lake,’ 
G. C. Stanfield, in which we see the covered 
bridge whereon Holbein painted his ‘ Dance of 
Death;’ ‘Happy Idleness,’ Mrs. Robbinson ; 
and ‘Scene on the Little Neath, Glamorgan- 


E. J. Cobbett; 









CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the “ Ant-JouRrnat.” 

DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
_ Dear Six,—Interested as you are in promot- 
ing a knowledge and taste for the Arts, not only 
as they are decorative, but as tending to in- 
crease the decencies and comforts of life, I 
think some account of a new set of dwelling- 
houses for the industrial classes will be pleasant 
to you. Before joining the gathering and lun- 
cheon which were to celebrate “ the opening 
day,” I had to call for a friend at one of the 
finest of the West End clubs, and I was taken 
over the place, and was shown all the glories 
of the drawing-room, with its wonderful up- 
holstery; the luxurious reading-room; the 
library, with its quiet wealth of books; the 
beautiful staircase and vestibules; the whole 
building seemed a temple to Comrort,—that 
idol of English life. Having thus visited the 
very highest condition to which the art of 
Englishmen can carry real life without regard 
to expense, I was anxious to see how far the 
same sentiment had prevailed in the buildings 
destined for the industrial classes—for the men 
who go forth to their labour in the morning 
until the evening. 

We drove through some of the most dingy 
and densely populated streets in the low neigh- 





of a bull. The border has groups of cupids 
divided by masks and ornamental work. Such 
works alone were sufficient to show the capa- 
bilities of this method of copying. The genius 
of the bath, like him of the lamp, shrinks 
from no labour; he is not discouraged by 
any difficulty; there is nothing that the ma- 
nipulative cunning of the hand of man can 
frame that he cannot imitate. Time has been, 
and in our own country too, when the pos- 
session of such an Art would have brought a 
man to the stake to expiate by a most cruel 
death an undoubted collusion with the great 
enemy of mankind. Among other works by 
Messrs. Franchi, well worthy of attention, is 
a small circular composition of those medals 
which have been issued as prizes by the Council 
of the Art-Union. 
small circular plateau which is intended as the 
tray of an inkstand. On this the usual mould 
is made, and the tray comes out with the 
medals set in it, having a perfection of surface 
equal to that of the originals. 

_ Thus, there is nothing of artistic worth that 
is not reproducible by this means. Whether 
we consider the products with regard to their 
beauty or their mere mercantile value, the ad- 
vantages are such as are procurable in no other 
way. The ordinary methods of casting, fol- 
lowed by chasing, are not to be thought of in 
comparison with the electrotype. Whatever 
may be the merit of the cast, the hand of the 
chaser will destroy the identity of the work. 
Messrs. Franchi, as far as we know, are the 
only electrotypists who devote themselves ex- 
clusively to Fine Art, and the whole of the 
process is carried out on their own premises, 
which are situated No, 15, Myddelton Street, 
Clerkenwell. 





They ‘i i 
2 ee | the ink vase stands, are set the bronze medals 


| *Louis XI. endeavouring to obtain the Secret 


| Jefferson ; and the ‘Flowery May,’ by E. W. 


‘allotted for the purchase of works was £5,466: 





Pond, at Ockham, Surrey,’ 


of her Lover’s Name from Marie de Com- 
mines,’ E. Kennedy—a scene from Delavigne’s 
Louis XI. ; ‘Whitby Harbour,’ E. J. Niemann; 
‘Eventide,’ E. N. Downard; ‘Gipsy Girls,’ E. 
Shayer; and ‘A Berkshire Mill-race,’ C. J. 
Lewis. The number of pictures and drawings 
given as prizes is 150; in addition to which 
there is ‘ Hebe,’ a head in marble, by Robert 
Physick ; ‘The Fall of the Rebel Angels,’ by R. 


Wyon; a pair of bas-reliefs in fictile ivory, a 
vase in repoussé, with Cupid and Psyche in relief 
by J. Barkentin, and a bronze medallion ink- 
stand—which is mentioned also under the head 
Electro-Metallurgy in the present number of the 
Art-Journal. In the tray or plateau on which 


which have been at different times struck by the 
Art-Union in commemoration of men who have 
signalised themselves in the Arts and in letters, 
and on the rim of the tray are engraven the 
lines— 
“Though time will wear us, and we must grow old, 
Such men are not forgot as soon as cold.” 

Of these inkstands twenty are allotted as prizes; 
also 100 “ Psyche” vases, 80 porcelain busts of 
the Prince of Wales, 60 sets of photographs, 
200 volumes of Etchings by Brandard, 100 
silver medals commemorative of Benjamin West, 
P.R.A.; in short, in addition to the volume of 
engravings received by each member there will 


bourhood lying between the Strand and the 
City Road. ‘The streets through which we 
passed were narrow, dirty, and ugly ; the houses 
in general had the aspect of being out of repair, 
shaking one’s faith in everything—except Lugs. 
One felt grieved to think of human beings 
having to carry on their natural lives under 
such conditions, to say nothing of being ex- 
pected to work hard, and to keep all the com- 
mandments besides. It is not easy to do good 
in this world, but in streets and dwellings 
like these the difficulties, are increased many- 
fold. 

At last we reached City-Garden Row, the 
goal of expedition—a short and very dirty 
street, crowded with men, women, and chil- 
dren, with a few policemen to keep, not the 
crowd, but the visitors, in their proper places, 
for they showed a perverse tendency to come 
tn at the end appropriated for driving out. The 
men and women lounging about were black and 
unwashed, but not at all bad looking ; the chil- 
dren were urchins of the London type. The 
windows of the houses were crowded as well as 
the street; the sashes were removed to give 
inereased facilities, and even the roofs were 
thronged. A few flags were displayed, lookin 
like tokens of goodwill. All seemed to sone 
the visitors, and the carriages, and the new build- 
ings, with good-tempered curiosity, but without 
seeming to realise that it was for them this 
effort at comfort had been attempted. 

The new buildings are in three blocks, each 
standing side by side, and each six stories from 
the basement. ‘The plan may be described as a 
parallelogram, having a frontage of fifty-six 
feet by a depth of forty-four feet, divided into 
four sections by a party wall in the centre. A 
passage runs through the middle of each wing ; 
the passage and the staircase are both under the 
cover of the roof. ‘The staircase is fireproof, 
and reaches from the basement to the roof; and 
on each floor the wall of the staircase next the 
street is broken by a balcony, which lets in the 
light, and may be used either for flowers or for 
pots and pans. From each landing there is a 
short passage of stone, with a narrow paving of 
red and black baked tiles in the centre. This 

e has a door on the side and another door 
at the end, each furnished with a knocker and 
handle, like respectable front doors as they are. 
Each door leads into a separate domicile. There 
is an air of comfort and contrivance in the de- 
sign, similar in kind to what is found in the 
flats intended for a higher class of occupants in 
Pimlico. The windows are very good; they 











have been, with the Parian busts due to those who 
have subscribed ten years without gaining a 
prize, a distribution of 1,243 prizes, The sum 


the total amount expended by the Art-Union 
in the promotion of Art is £340,000. 


are French windows on an improved plan ; the 
lower part does not open at all, but the od 
rt opens wide like two glass doors, so that 


| there is abundance of fresh air secured, while 


there is no danger of children falling out. The 
windows are well made, and close tightly. The 














domiciles comprise three-roomed tenements, and 
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OBITUARY. 


FRANK HOWARD. 


Tue death of this artist took place on the 
4th of July. He was son of the late Henry 
Howard, R.A., and at one time was 
tolerably well known in the Art-com- 
munity of London, though he never 
attained the position he might have reached 
had he better understood his own powers: 
he failed because he over-estimated his 
strength ; or, rather, misapplied his talents 
by aiming at the realisation of subjects 
beyond his reach. 

Mr. Howard answered the appeal made 
to the artists of Great Britain by the Royal 
Commission for rebuilding, &c., the Houses 
of Parliament, by sending, in 1843, to the 
exhibition in Westminster Hall three 
cartoons for pictures of the following 
subjects:—‘Una coming to seek the 
Assistance of Gloriana,’ an allegory of the 
Reformed Religion seeking the aid of 
England, suggested by Spenser’s Fuirie 
Queen; ‘The Introduction of Christianity 
into England ;’ and ‘Bruce's Escape on the 
Retreat from Dalry.’ For the first of these 
drawings—it was one of considerable merit 
—Mr. Howard was awarded one of the ten 
extra prizes of £100 each. He did not, 
however, if we remember rightly, follow up 
this success when the frescoes were 
exhibited in 1844; but to the final exhibi- 
tion, in 1847, of oil-pictures and sculptures 
he contributed ‘The Night Surprise of 
Cardiff Castle by Ivor Bach,’ &c.: a work 
which rather detracted from his reputation 
than added anything to it. 

The name of this painter is rarely to be 
found among the exhibitors at the Royal 
Academy, &c. In the catalogue of the 
British Insiitution for the year 1842, it 
appears against a picture entitled ‘Spenser’s 
Fairie Queen, containing Portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth and her Court;’ and in 
the same year he exhibited at the Academy, 
‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ ‘Suffer Little 
Children to come unto Me,’ and ‘The 
Rescue of Cymbeline by Belisarius and 
others.’ We have no subsequent record of 
works exhibited by him at the Academy or 
elsewhere. 

Probably his want of success induced 
him to remove several years ago to Liver- 
pool, where he earned, as one of our 
contemporaries asserts, a precarious liveli- 
hood by painting and del and where, 
we regret to learn, he died in much distress. 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Howard had talents 
which should haye preseryed him from a 
miserable end. 


WILLIAM HOOKHAM CARPENTER, F.S.A. 


As a writer upon Art, and, still more, as 
Keeper of the Collection of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum, during a 
period of above twenty years, Mr. Car- 
penter’s name has long been familiar in 
Art-circles. He died at his official residence 
on the 12th of July, at the advanced age of 
seventy-five years. 

He was son of the late Mr. James 
Carpenter, bookseller and publisher in Old 
Bond Street, a man whose tastes and 
inclinations associated him much with the 
artists of the{time, and whose knowledge 
of Art was not inconsiderable. His house 
was the great mart in its day for the best 
Art-literature, illustrated or not; from it 
issued Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,” ‘The Works of Bonington,” 
‘* Burnet on Painting,” and many others. 
Mr. William H. Carpenter was for many 
years a partner in the business of his father, 





and this naturally produced in him a 
similarity of tastes and pursuits, which well 
qualified him for the responsible post he 
was destined to fill. Before, however, he 
received his appointment at the British 
Museum, he had earned literary repute by 
the publication of an excellent edition of 
Spence’s ‘‘ Anecdotes,” and by his ‘“ Pic- 
torial Notices of Vandyke and his Contem- 
poraries,” a valuable and most interesting 
volume of biography. It was published in 
1844, and, in all probability, proved the 
‘‘ stepping-stone ” that conducted him the 
following year into the Print-room of the 
British Museum, on the death of Mr. Josi. 
In this apartment Mr. Carpenter laboured 
diligently, bringing his knowledge and 
judgment concerning the merits and value 
of drawings and engravings by the old 
masters to bear in such a manner, that the 
national collection has been almost doubled 
under his direction, and has altogether 
greatly increased in value. Among the 
most important additions may be mentioned 
the Coningham collection of early Italian 
engravings, obtained in 1845; selections 
from etchings by Rembrandt which 
belonged to Lord Aylesford and Baron 
Verstolk, with some Dutch drawings also 
from the Verstolk collection; a large 
number of valuable prints acquired by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence ; some fine drawings by 
Michel Angelo, purchased from descendants 
of the great Florentine artist; and a 
remarkable volume of drawings by Jacopo 
Bellini, to secure which, Mr. Carpenter was 
sent, in 1855, on a mission to Venice. 
Neither must we forget to mention the vast 
additions he caused to be made to the 
collection of engraved British portraits. 
One of the last valuable purchases for 
which the public is indebted to him is the 
original drawing by Raffaelle of the 
‘Garvagh’ Holy Family, the picture now 
in the National Gallery. The sum of £600 
was paid for the drawing, which belonged 
to the late Dr. Wellesley, whose large col- 
lection of drawings and engravings by the 
old masters was somewhat recently sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Co., realising a very 
large sum. 

In his official capacity, Mr. Carpenter 
acquired much respect for his courtesy to 
all who desired information concerning the 
works in his charge: among his friends and 
personal acquaintances he was held in 
affectionate regard. He married, many 
years ago, Miss Geddes, a lady who still 
survives him, herself an admirable por- 
trait-painter, but not a daughter, as has 
been stated in some notices, of the late 
Andrew Geddes, A.R.A. Their son, Mr. 
William Carpenter, inherits much of his 
mother’s talent, and has painted some good 
portraits; especially of persons resident in 
India, where he settled for a few years. 
He exhibited at the Royal Academy this 
season, ‘Entrance to a Mosque at Islam- 
abad, Cashmere.’ 

Mr. Carpenter was made a member of the 
Amsterdam Academy of Fine Arts in 1847, 
was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery, 
and served on the Committee for managing 
the department of British Engravings in 
the International Exhibition of 1862. 

Mr. Reid, who for a long period assisted, 
and most efficiently, Mr. Chaepsniter in the 
Print Room of the British Museum, has 
been gs ey the post made vacant by 
his death. _It isin every way one of great 
responsibility, and requiring much know- 
ledge of Art; we are glad to know it is 
occupied by a gentleman whose qualifica- 
tions eminently fit him to hold it. 





ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 


—_—— 


In referring from time to time to 

of industrial Art which owe their pared ee 
to the process known as electrotyping, me 
always expressed regret that ‘this ‘imitative 
means has not been more extensively applied - 
the reproduction of Fine Art. The "su 3 
forces itself upon our attention from its oan 
applicability to the repetition in metal of th 
finest models of the sculptor and designer, fro; ; 
the smallest to the largest—from a ers 
statue to a medallion of the most delicate sur. 
face. That there is nothing hypothetical in 
what is here advanced, the copy of the bronze 
gate at Pisa, executed by Messrs. Franchi, and 
placed in the museum at South Kensj 
sufficiently attests. This is to be followed by a 
copy of one of the famous gates of the baptistry 
of St. John, at Florence, by Ghiberti, that 
containing the Old Testament history, and it is 
now in progress. Of these gates there are 
three : two by Lorenzo Ghiberti, the second 
senting events in the life of our Saviour, The 
third, by Andrew Pisano, records the life of John 
the Baptist, and it is to be hoped that Messrs, 
Franchi will reproduce the whole; indeed, the 
Old Testament panels are in progress. Let the 
artist or the connoisseur examine these panels 
with a certain recollection of the originals in the 
Piazza del Duomo, at Florence ; they will confess 
that the shrewdest cunning of artistic ye | 
could never realise any imitation that coul 
furnish such casts, setting aside the impos- 
sibility of a manipulated model. The ordi 
process of metal casting is entirely out of the 
field. Indeed, in the battery and the bath the 
operator has servants equal in power even to 
the slave of the lamp in the Eastern tale. 

In notices of mixéd, industrial, and other ex- 
hibitions, which have appeared in the Art- 
Journal, attention has been called to beautiful 
imitations of repoussé work and cingue-cento 
arabesque chasings from compositions of the 
boldest, to others of the most delicate cha- 
racter, but not without—in the inevitable com- 
mendation—expressions of disappointment at 
the limits to which the repetitions were confined. 

To refer directly, but briefly, to the business 
statistics of the process :—The prices charged 
by Messrs. Franchi for these works place within 
the reach of persons of very moderate means 
reproductions of the most precious works of 
sculptural Art—prices now numbering in shil- 
lings what some years ago must have been 
pounds. For example, the ewer and salver by 
Ascanio, pupil of Cellini—valuable Telics in 
the Louvre—have been copied by this process 
and gilt for £15. By the old method of mani- 
pulative copying, such a work in silver gilt 
would cost from £150 to £200, and then the imi- 


tation could not be otherwise than imperfect. 
The value of the silver at per ounce in the on- 
ginal may be £40; and this has been the manner 
of estimating such works—a kind of Pe by 
ment which is beginning to be supe y 
an estimate of such objects as works of Art, 
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made with the most perfect exactitude ; when, 
therefore, the different parts are fitted to their 
respective places, they are found to be according 
to the precise proportions of the original. The 
junctions are completed by silver solder, which, 
‘of course, shows the joints ; but this having been 
worked down, the figure is again subjected to 
the action of the battery, and these seams dis- 
appear in the general evenness of the bronze 
surface. When this has been accomplished, 
the work is finished. It is not necessary to re- 
lieve the surface of that general roughness 
which is always the result of ordinary metal 
castings, and which, when not effected by an | 
artist, often destroys the beauty of the model- | 
ling. To sculptors electro-casting offers great 

advantages. On the economy of repeating a 

statue in metal by this means we need not | 
insist, and the lightness of the mass affords 

an unusual facility for placing it in its site; 

and what to an artist is a paramount considera- 

tion, his work touch for touch is reproduced. | 
According to the ordinary process of metal 

casting, all works are subject to a certain | 
amount of “shrinkage,” which may or may | 
not be generally even; on the other hand, 
the electrotype leaves the work by the most | 
accurate measurement of the same size as the 
original. Of the most remarkable of these 
works, some of which may be seen at the 
Museum at South Kensington, are :—A suit of 
armour, from the original in the Musée de 
l’Artillerie, at Paris; it is of the sixteenth | 
century, damascened and embossed, richly or- | 
namented with figures and foliage—one of the 
most beautiful productions in its department of 
Art. A vase of early seventeenth century 
work, ornamented with bands of foliage and 
engraved hunting subjects; the original is 
silver-gilt, and is in the Kensington Museum. 
A cup and cover of modern French work : it is 
jewelled in divisions, and the cover is sur- 
mounted by a boy with cymbals. A salver in 
silver gilt repoussé; Italian of the sixteenth | 
century. The subject is the African expedition | 
of Charles V. This is from the Louvre; and | 
another salver from the Louvre shows groups | 
of mounted combatants, with—for a centre 

piece—a recumbent figure of a river deity ; | 
also of modern French work. In the centre 
is Juno, surrounded by medallions of exquisite 
execution, presenting the Triumph of Galatea, 
Venus on the Sea, Apollo pursuing Daphne, | 
and Europa carried off by Jupiter in the form | 
of a bull. The border has groups of cupids 
divided by masks and ornamental work. Such 
works alone were sufficient to show the capa- 
bilities of this method of copying. The genius 
of the bath, like him of the lamp, shrinks 
from no labour; he is not discouraged by 
any difficulty; there is nothing that the ma- 
nipulative cunning of the hand of man can 
frame that he cannot imitate. Time has been, 
and in our own country too, when the pos- | 
session of such an Art would have brought a 
man to the stake to expiate by a most cruel 
death an undoubted collusion with the great 
enemy of mankind. Among other works by 
Messrs. Franchi, well worthy of attention, is 
a small circular composition of those medals 
which have been issued as prizes by the Council 
of the Art-Union. ‘They are arranged in a 
small circular plateau which is intended as the 
tray of an inkstand. On this the usual mould 
is made, and the tray comes out with the 
medals set in it, having a perfection of surface 
equal to that of the originals. 

_ Thus, there is nothing of artistic worth that 
is not reproducible by this means. Whether 
we consider the products with regard to their 
beauty or their mere mercantile value, the ad- 
vantages are such as are procurable in no other 
way. The ordinary methods of casting, fol- 
lowed by chasing, are not to be thought of in 
comparison with the electrotype. Whatever 
may be the merit of the cast, the hand of the 
chaser will destroy the identity of the work. 
Messrs. Franchi, as far as we know, are the 
only electrotypists who devote themselves ex- 
clusively to Fine Art, and the whole of the 
process is carried out on their own premises, 
which are situated No. 16, Myddelton Street, 
Clerkenwell. 











ART-UNION OF LONDON. 





| Tuts, the thirtieth exhibition of the prizes of 
the Art-Union, is for the second time held in 
the gallery of the Institute of Water-Colour 
Painters, and there undoubtedly the pictures are 
seen to greater advantage than in Suffolk Street, 
where they were necessarily so widely distri- 
buted. Acting on a principle which was found 
serviceable to prize-holders last year, the Council 
purchased judiciously at private views a certain 
number of works, from which prize-holders had 
the privilege of selection, in addition to the 


| larger field of the exhibitions. According to 


the limited experiments hitherto made, this 
course has been found advantageous as obviating 
in some degree the complaints that many of the 
best works were already sold before prize-holders 
had an opportunity of selection. Those thus ac- 
quired by the Council are ‘The Brook— Winter,’ 
G. A. Williams, £15; ‘Old Mill in Kent,’ R. H. 
Wood, £10; ‘In Burnham Beeches,’ G. A. 
Williams, £15; ‘ Luzern from the Lake,’ G. A. 
Stanfield, £100: ‘A Mountain Lake,’ North 
Wales, R. Harwood, £30; and ‘A Rough Road 


| over the Heath,’ G. Cole, £40; all of which 


have that degree of merit that renders it most 
probable they would not have been left to 


| the option of late buyers. The highest prizes 


of this year are—one £250, one £200, three of 
£150 each, four of £100, six at £75, &e. The 
first mentioned is ‘ Drawing Timber in Picardy,’ 
by R. Beavis, the life of which is a very spirited 
team of horses drawing a heavy load of timber 
up a hill; that of £200 is a drawing by Birket 
Forster, called ‘ Winterbourne—Isle of Wight,’ 
differing in kind from the subjects usually taken 
up by Mr. Forster, as showing a child feeding 
peacocks. Of those of £150, the most remarkable 
is ‘Deborah sitting in Judgment,’ by Henry 
Warren, taken from the 4th chapter of Judges 
—“And Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of 
Lapidoth, she judged Israel at that time ’’—the 
*‘ palm-tree of Deborah,” under which she is here 
seen sitting in judgment, is mentioned in Stan- 
ley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church. The prizes 
of £100 are—‘ A Dutch Vessel entering Shields 
Harbour,’ E. Hayes; ‘Luzern from the Lake,’ 


| G. C. Stanfield, in which we see the covered 


bridge whereon Holbein painted his ‘ Dance of 
Death ;’ ‘Happy Idleness,’ Mrs. Robbinson ; 
and ‘Scene on the Little Neath, Glamorgan- 
shire,’ J. C. Ward; those of £75 are—‘ A Carp 


| Pond, at Ockham, Surrey,’ E. J. Cobbett; 


‘Louis XI. endeavouring to obtain the Secret 
of her Lover’s Name from Marie de Com- 
mines,’ E. Kennedy—a scene from Delavigne’s 
Louis XI. ; ‘Whitby Harbour,’ E. J. Niemann; 
‘ Eventide,’ E. N. Downard; ‘Gipsy Girls,’ E. 
Shayer; and ‘A Berkshire Mill-race,’ C. J. 
Lewis. The number of pictures and drawings 
given as prizes is 150; in addition to which 
there is ‘ Hebe,’ a head in marble, wd Robert 
Physick ; ‘The Fall of the Rebel Angels,’ by R. 
Jefferson ; and the ‘Flowery May,’ by E. W. 
Wyon; a pair of bas-reliefs in fictile ivory, a 
vase in repoussé, with Cupid and Psyche in relief 
by J. Barkentin, and a bronze medallion ink- 
stand—which is mentioned also under the head 
Electro-Metallurgy in the present number of the 
Art-Journal. In the tray or plateau on which 


| the ink vase stands, are set the bronze medals 


which have been at different times struck by the 
Art-Union in commemoration of men who have 
signalised themselves in the Arts and in letters, 
and on the rim of the tray are engraven the 
lines— 
“Though time will wear us, and we must grow old, 
Such men are not forgot as soon as cold.” 

Of these inkstands twenty are allotted as prizes; 
also 100 “ Psyche” vases, 80 porcelain busts of 
the Prince of Wales, 60 sets of photographs, 
200 volumes of Etchings by Brandard, 100 
silver medals commemorative of Benjamin West, 
P.R.A.; in short, in addition to the volume of 
engravings received by each member there will 
have been, with the Parian busts due to those who 
have subscribed ten years without gaining 4 


prize, a distribution of 1,243 prizes, The sum | pa 


‘allotted for the purchase of works was £5,465: 
the total amount expended by the Art-Union 
in the promotion of Art is £340,000. 





























CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the “ Ant-Journat.” 

DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 

_ Dean Sir,—Interested as you are in promot- 
ing a knowledge and taste for the Arts, not only 
as they are decorative, but as tending to in- 
crease the decencies and comforts of life, I 
think some account of a new set of dwelling- 
houses for the industrial classes will be pleasant 
to you. Before joining the gathering and lun- 
cheon which were to celebrate “the opening 
day,” I had to call for a friend at one of the 
finest of the West End clubs, and I was taken 
over the place, and was shown all the glories 
of the drawing-room, with its wonderful up- 
holstery; the luxurious reading-room; the 
library, with its quiet wealth of books; the 
beautiful staircase and vestibules; the whole 
building seemed a temple to Comrort,—that 
idol of English life. Having thus visited the 
very highest condition to which the art of 
Englishmen can carry real life without regard 
to expense, I was anxious to see how far the 
same sentiment had prevailed in the buildings 
destined for the industrial classes—for the men 
who go forth to their labour in the morning 
until the evening. 

We drove through some of the most dingy 
and densely populated streets in the low neigh- 
bourhood aw, between the Strand and the 
City Road. ‘The streets through which we 

ssed were narrow, dirty, and ugly ; the houses 
in general had the aspect of being out of repair, 
shaking one’s faith in everything—except Lugs. 
One felt grieved to think of human beings 
having to carry on their natural lives under 
such conditions, to say nothing of being ex- 
pected to work hard, and to keep all the com- 
mandments besides. It is not easy to do good 
in this world, but in streets and dwellings 
like these the difficulties, are increased many- 
fold. 

At last we reached City-Garden Row, the 
goal of expedition—a short and very dirty 
street, crowded with men, women, and chil- 
dren, with a few policemen to keep, not the 
crowd, but the visitors, in their proper places, 
for they showed a perverse tendency to come 
in at the end appropriated for driving out. ‘The 
men and women lounging about were black and 
unwashed, but not at all bad looking ; the chil- 
dren were urchins of the London type. The 
windows of the houses were crowded as well as 
the street; the sashes were removed to give 
increased facilities, and even the roofs were 
thronged. A few flags were displayed, lookin 
like tokens of goodwill. All seemed to aed 
the visitors, and the carriages, and the new build- 
ings, with good-tempered curiosity, but without 
seeming to realise that it was for them this 
effort at comfort had been attempted. 

The new buildings are in three blocks, each 
standing side by side, and each six stories from 
the basement. ‘The plan may be described as a 
parallelogram, having a frontage of fifty-six 
feet by a depth of forty-four feet, divided into 
four sections by a party wall in the centre. A 
passage runs through the middle of each wing ; 
the passage and the staircase are both under the 
cover of the roof. ‘The staircase is fireproof, 
and reaches from the basement to the roof; and 
on each floor the wall of the staircase next the 
street is broken by a balcony, which lets in the 
light, and may be used either for flowers or for 
pots and pans. From each landing there is a 
short passage of stone, with a narrow paving of 
red and black baked tiles in the centre. This 

age has a door on the side and another door 
at the end, each furnished with a knocker and 
handle, like respectable front doors as they are. 
Each door leads into a separate domicile. There 
is an air of comfort and contrivance in the de- 
sign, similar in kind to what is found in the 
flats intended for a higher class of occupants in 
Pimlico. ‘The windows are very good; they 
are French windows on an improved plan ; the 
lower part does not open at all, but the upper 
rt opens wide like two glass doors, so that 
there is abundance of fresh air secured, while 
there is no danger of children falling out. The 
windows are well made, and close tightly. The 
domiciles comprise three-roomed tenements, and 
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those with only two rooms. The larger dwell- 
ings contain a good-sized parlour in front, with 
two windows, one looking on the balcony; the 
fireplace is a little beyond-the centre, ‘leaving 
room for a bed, if it be desirable to turn it into 
a bedroom. There is a good’ cupboard, with a 
sideboard top. ‘Then there is the kitchen, fur- 
nished with shelves in every available place, 
and cupboards, which are great -comforts; a 
good kitchen range, containing boiler and oven. 
Out of this kitchen*is a..washhouse or scul- 
lery, containing a water-cistern, a fireplace,.a 
copper for washing, a dust-shoot, and a water- 
closet. The two-roomed tenements are fitted 
with exactly the same conveniences as the 
larger ones, the only difference being the 
extra room. Close to the ceilings of each room 
is a ventilator, which communicates with: air- 
shafts running through the centre of the chim- 
ney-stacks: the air in these ‘shafts is rarified 
by the warmth of the flues, and it keeps up a 
constant flow of natural ventilation.” All the 
rooms are eight feet high. The drainage is 
effected by stoneware pipes, which pass from 
the washhouse into the common. sewer. » The 
dust-shaft takes all the dust down to a common 
covered receptacle at.the base of the building. 
The great improvement and novelty is, how- 
ever, the utilisation of the space used jfor the 
roof. This roof is flat, and formed of compo- 
site: it extends over the whole of the building. 
It is a charming place, and a portion of :it 
covered in made a delightful tent, where the 
hungry visitors were regaled with an excellent 
luncheon. The roof is surrounded by a wall 
breast high. This roof is common property, 
and can be used either as a drying-ground or a 
place of social recreation (there is space enough 
for an open air meeting). It would make-a 
delightful play place for children amid the 
groves of chimney pots, if they can be kept 
from climbing the low wall which alone stands 
between them and destruction; but this one 
risk is less than the numerous dangers of the 
streets. The highest rent asked for these tene- 
ments is 7s. a week, and the lowest 5s.’ 3d. 
The rent diminishes according to the height 
from the ground. One family had already 
moved in, and were settling their goods undis- 
turbed by the bustle of so many visitors; they 
had turned the key of their door, and were. as 
secure from.intrusion as though they had.lived 
in a detached house. They gave a good-tem- 
pered nod to those visitors who glanced through 
their window that looked on the balcony. On 
the whole, the impression made by this effort 
to give good things to the working class is very 
cheering, and the result, as a mere money in- 
vestment on the part of the promoters of the 
enterprise, “is satisfactory; the houses already 
in occupation pay a dividend of five per cent. 
on the capital expended. It is the simple result 
of an honest endeavour to. give a good article 
at a reasonable price: it is fair to both sides. 
There is, however, still room for improvement 
in some of the details; for instance, the ‘cost 
of giving good taste to the adornments of the 
rooms would not be more than the want of it 
which prevails. The paper-hangings are fresh 
and clean, but the patterns are ofan unmiti- 
gated ugliness, which is painful to the eye; an 
inoffensive pattern would be just as cheap, and 
contribute to»educate a sense of good taste. 
The mantel-pieces are :daubed coarsely with 
black paint, streaked with -yellow veins ; plain 
colour, or a better imitation of marble, would not 
be a heavy addition to the contractor's outlay. 
It would be an improvement, too, if the passages 
were formed’entirely of stone or composite,-for 
the little black and red tiles are laid ‘down so 
roughly thatevery little would displace them. 
It is difficult to calculate the unconscious influ- 
ence of pretty objects to brighten and ‘cheer the 


spirits ; the civilising habits they foster are:far 4 


beyond the mere money they represent. , The 
English working class need to have their.sense 


of beauty aroused and directed.. Why: should | 


taste be so dear among us ?.and ~why should 
cheap things be ugly in colour and shape ? 
However, this. movement for: improving : the 
dwellings of the industrial classes is a good 
work, that will have a great influence for good 
on those for whom it is intended. 


ONE OF THE VisiToRs. 





MR.. MORBY’S PICTURES. 


Wuen we can discover the whereabouts of any of 
those pictures that during their brief season have 
been the texts of much of-tle gossip ofthe ex- 
hibition rooms, it is profitable to consider-them, 
when removed ‘from the glate by which they are 
inevitably surrounded in the great gatherings of 
the year. On‘a*visit tothe rooms of» Mr. 
Morby; in Cornhill, we were glad to find there, 
‘A. Spate in the Highlands,’ by P: Graham; a 
type of that kind of painting which has been all 
but extinguished’ by the countless’ following of 
what’ is considered the school ’of “local and ob- 
jective reality... To this work its‘sojourn in 
the Academy’ was ‘a'mauvais quart-d’ heure—an 
ordeal to which it will never again perhaps be 
subjected; having been. flanked by canvases 
containing an incredible force of colour. The 
word “ spate,”’ be it known to Southern readers, 
is*’Anglicé flood; the scene,’ thérefore, is that 
of a Highland river overflooded and. rushing 
madly from the hills through a moorland country. 
The clouds are still in waiting on the mountain 
sides, as if unwilling to resign their mastery of 
the ‘ situation, and the clay-coloured current 
comes. on, leaping and exulting, from the de- 
struction of a venerable bridge a short distance 
up the pass, which has not been able to with- 
stand its force. ‘ The picture is evidently a com- 
position intended to represent certain features 
of Highland scenery, and its success is con- 
firmed by the sensation of Scotch mist that is 
instantly experienced on coming within its focus. 

In Mr. ‘Morby’s gallery the visitor often 
stands unconsciously surrounded by the gems of 
many seasons, which gravitate thither by some 
means at the will of the proprietor. Thus 
from these agroupments of pictorial wealth 
were+ drawn forth examples of'a time gone 
by as well’as of the freshest impulses of our 
own and other schools, — works by Maclise, 
Stanfield, Roberts, Phillip, Linnell, Creswick, 
Callcott, Holman Hunt, ‘John Lewis, Ansdell, 
Rosa Bonheur, Edouard Frére, Jerome, Ruiperez 
—indeed an endless variety, comprehensive of 
every class of subject. With impressions very 
vivid of cértain remarkable pictures, from hav- 
ing ‘recently seen them on the walls.of the 
Academy and elsewhere, we turn to the same 
works, disembarrassed of the importunities of 
violent colours, and find them in quieter society, 
much enhanced in value. Instances of ‘this are 
—Yeames’s picture, ‘ Queen Elizabeth receiving 
the French Ambassador after the’ Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ;’ ‘The Irish Rent-Day,’ by 
Nicol ; ‘ Kept in,’ by the same artist ; ‘ Landing 
Salmon,’ Hook ; ‘The Royalist and the Puri- 
tan,’ F. R. Pickersgill; ‘The Vale of Glen- 
dovery,’ F. Danby, &c. There are very: few 
who paint with such an equality of excellence 
as T. Faed ; in everything he does the evidences 
of mature study are unquestionable : yet, how 
valuable soever antecedent works may have been, 
he has never before reached the qualities shown 
in his ‘ Pot-Luck,’ the subject of which is simply 
two children feeding chickens. It is'a work 
worthy of exhibition by itself. .By Linnell‘is an 
extraordinary picture, called ‘ Abraham’s Sacri- 
fice :’ by one of Mr. Linnell’s sons is a Campagna 
Pastoral of much classic-beauty. ‘Cattle among 
the Welsh Mountains,’ by Auguste Bonheur, is 
the best picture we have ever seen by this artist 
—the' effect as that of sunlight is entirely suc- 
cessful ;‘ another study of ‘animals, by Mdlle. 
Rosa Bonheur,’presents'a group of sheép on a 
piece of cliff pasture near the sea—it has all the 
finish ,usually seen-in her works; ‘Morning 
Prayer,’ Holman Hunt, isa small picture, show- 
ing a girl in humble life kneeling in prayer be- 
fore quitting her chamber; ‘The Shooting Pony,’ 
by Ansdell, is carefully wrought, but. it is sur- 
‘passed by his ‘Sporting Dogs and Dead Game :’ 
the plumage of the birds cannot be surpassed ; 
‘La Bolera,’ by Phillip, is a spirited study of a 
Spanish’ woman dancing; and by the same there 
is ‘Returning from,the Fountain—Andalusia ;’ - 
and of high merit also are ‘The Harvest Home,’ 
F. Goodall ; ‘Imogen,’ by Dicksee, also ‘ Joan 
of Arc,’,by the same ; ‘ View in Surrey,’ Cres- 
wick; ‘Maternal Affection,’ E. Frére; ‘The 
Fern Gatherer,’ W. C. T. Dobson, &c. &c. 


SELECTED PICTURES. 
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FROM’ THE COLLECTION oF 
CIOUS MAJESTY THE Q 


os 


HER MOST GRa- 
UREN, AT osnony 
SPANISH CONTRABANDISTAS, 
J. Phillip, R.A., Painter. *. “W. Ridgway, Eng} 
Every phaseof society.among us—grayeand 
gay—rich, middle-class, .and. po 
and rural—has its representative illustra. 
tors; and every speciality * of 
may be’ seen on the walls:of our j acape 
galleries. Nor do our ‘aftists limit them. 
selves to‘ what” is’ found ‘at homie’ the 
whole world lies open to them, and ‘there 
are, few parts which have not ‘been’ tra- 
versed by them or by others who have 
enabled them to transfer the rough sketches 
of. the, unprofessional _ artist, to , canvas, 
No foreign painters travel.to’the same 
extent as.our own; so.that by means of 
their labours our countrymen; who have 
neither time nor oppcrtunity’to leave the 
shores of England, are not left in ignorance 
of the manners, customs,’ and ‘scenery of 
other nations. We look’ in vain through 
the continental galleries of modern’ Art for 
the same variety of subject as ours exhibit, 
German, Belgian, and _, French .arti 
rarely come here to look at us odie 
and. still more rarely to sketch our lovely 
scenery; if they studied the.latter, they 
would become better landscape-painters; 
for we believe our varied climate, with its 
alternating effects of light and shade, its 
sunshine and its clouds, our green ‘wodds 
and meadows, and our purple hills, have 
been, and are, the chief means whereby 
this branch of British Art has secured and 
maintained its decided superiority over that 
of all other schools. eth 
By the ious permission 0 - 
jest ainane allowed to include -Mr. 
Phillip’s large and fine picture of ‘Spanish 
Contrabandistas’ in this series of engray- 
ings. It is, perhaps, the “best” “the 
numerous representations of ‘Spanish”life 
this artist has “painted, inasmuch ’as it 
contains more of incident than. “On 
the coast of Spain. smuggling is carried,on 
toa coheidieabie extent, and the officers of 
the government are not unfrequently 
brought into deadly conflict with those 
engaged .in the lawless occupation.’ Such 
appears to haye been the case here. A 
smuggler, or contrabandist, “18: brought 
home desperately wounded, and ‘is laid on 
the floor of the house; it may be presum ned 
he has been there some little time, for there 
is evidence in the utensils close.at. 
that efforts have been made to staunch. the 
wounds, and, also, by. the crucifix which 
the ight hand still holds, that he has felt 
the ngar approach of death. His = 
having raieal his head from the ground, 
and rested it on her knee, holds eo 
hand-glass to his pale face to ee 
any breath of life “still remains mm his 
Bending oyer him, as if to ascertain ani 
fate, is the dying, or dead, mans a 1 
caparisoned mule, which has doubt " 
served him well on many unlawful expe 
tions. . The smugglers have evidently be A 
tracked home by the guarda-costas, a8 _ 
of them stands by a small window, ca ie 
in hand, to repel. an-attack, and tee 
on the opposite of the picture, 18 con 8 
hurriedly any booty they may have “P. 
tured. ‘The story throughout is told 1 
manner at once intelligent and i 7 
ous; itis dtasmatiodlly bed rerpri Fr ebst 
on the canvas ; and 18. . 
richness of colour which the artist knows 








so well how to employ. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tre Royat Acapemy.—The future of 
the Royal Academy may now be considered 
settled. in so far es concerns their occu- 
paney of the galleries in Trafalgar Square. 
For although Mr. Beresford Hope and 
eighteen other members made a stout fight 
on their behalf, a very large majority of the 
Hlouse of Commons has resolved on their 
removal. If the members adhere to their 
resolution not to take a site at Burlington 
House, there remains nothing but South 
Kensington; for if they are too poor to 
erect a building when they obtain the 
ground free, they certainly cannot look for 
a site in the heart of London. We cannot 
but believe that if Sir Francis Grant and 
Sir Edwin Landseer, instead of stating 
through the newspapers that the Academy 
would give nothing to get all they wanted, 
or had expressed the readiness of the 
body to meet all such requirements as the 
country was justified in demanding, the 
result would have been very different from 
what it is. Hereafter, there can be no 
movement in the matter. The National 
Gallery is to remain—and to be greatly 
enlarged—at Trafalgar Square; and the 
Academy is left to make the best terms it 
can with Parliament. Meanwhile various 
schemes are on foot for locating the Royal 
Academy, the most promising of which 
seems to be a building in Leicester Square. 
It is more than probable, however, that the 
President and members will ‘‘ reconsider” 
their resolution in reference to Burlington 
House, and arrange’ with the Government 
for part of the ground—perhaps that which 
faces Burlington Gardens, with an entrance 
in Piccadilly. [Since this was written it is 
understood that arrangements have been 
made by the Government to give to the 
Royal Academy a large site at the back of 
Burlington House. ] 

THE MINORITY ON THE NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY.—lIt may interest our readers to know 
who were the members that composed the 
minority of nineteen on the question whe- 
ther the Royal Academy should leave, or 
remain in, Trafalgar Square:— Thomas 
lbyke Acland, Thomas Baring, Right Hon. 
lienry Austin Bruce, Sir Francis Crossley, 
©. George Du Pre, William Henry Gregory, 
Russell Gurney, Captain Arthur Divett 
Hayter, Right Hon. James A. Lawson, 
Right Hon. William Monsell, James Dyce 
Nicol, Jonathan Pim, Francis Sharp Powell, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Edward Sullivan, 
William Tite, George Hammond Whalley ; 
tellers, Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Layard. 

Tie MonuMENTs IN St. Pavt’s.—The 
condition of the interior of St. Paul’s is not 
only a disgrace to the Dean and Chapter, 
but a public reproach. In the House of 
Commons, Captain Gridley asked the First 
Commissioner of Works if he would direct 
his attention to the mutilated condition of 
some of the monuments in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, particularly those of Admiral Lord 
Rodney, General Sir W. Ponsonby, and 
General Hay, with a view to their repara- 
tion. The question is not one that can be 
dealt with by a minister of the Crown, and 
it 1s not certain that the Dean and Chapter 
are legally responsible for the safe custody 
of the monuments committed to their charge, 
although there is no doubt of the moral 
obligation. Lord J. Manners replied that 
he could find nothing in the archives of the 
office of which he was at the head that 
enabled him to say the monuments in 
St. Paul's were under his control. Had 
Captain Gridley complained of the interior, 
generally, of thecathedral, he would have had 
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reason on his side, for the state of the walls, 
the mouldings, and the relief ornamenta- 
tion, is most disreputable. Independently 


of those mentioned as injured, the whole of | 


the monuments require cleaning—their pre- 
sent state betrays the most culpable neglect. 
It is certain that as the embellishments 
advance the cleansing must follow, but no 
approach to the present state of things 
ought ever to have been permitted. The 
statues which are most disfigured by dust 
and dirt-stains have been erected many 
years; for example, those in memory of 
General Skerret, General Picton, Admiral 
Lord Rodney, Sir P. Malcolm, Captain West- 
cott, General Abercromby, General Moore, 
Lord Collingwood, Howard the philanthro- 
pist, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, 
General Dundas, and many others. The 
gilding of the mouldings, which was for some 
time suspended, is now being continued, 
and preparations are in progress for placing 
another mosaic in one of the spandrils under 
the whispering-gallery. This tardy and 
piecemeal process of decorating one of the 
most noble ecclesiastical interiors in the 
world is of the small anomalous econo- 
mies for which the richest people in the 
world are somewhat remarkable. It is pro- 
bable that the Dean and Chapter will repu- 
diate a liability to the expense of repairing 
the monuments, but they cannot disavow 
their responsibility for the decent mainte- 
nance of the interior of the cathedral. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY RESTORATIONS.— 
The western face of the screen which 
divides the choir from the Confessor’s 
chapel in Westminster Abbey is being re- 
stored, under thedirection of Mr. G.G. Scott, 
in a manner that we are able to regard 
with unqualified satisfaction. In this in- 
stance, indeed, the only subject for regret 
is the fact that the original screen has 
long been so completely destroyed that a 
new one was an unquestionable necessity. 
The fine early (fifteenth century) eastern 
face of this screen is well known. In the 
time of Queen Anne ‘‘a marble altar- 
piece’ covered the western face: this was 
removed in 1820, when it was discovered 
that many mutilated remains of early 
work, corresponding in their rich sculpture 
with the other front, were still in existence. 
A restoration, based upon these early relics, 
was undertaken in 1822, and executed in 
artificial stone; now the artificial work has 
been superseded by an admirable new 
screen in sculptured alabaster, which, 
when completed, wili harmonise with the 
grand old church, and be worthy of the 
lace it will occupy. Restorations in 

Vestminster Abbey are works that we 
must ever regard with the most anxious 
jealousy ; but in this instance it is plea- 
sant to find that what is being done is ex- 
actly what was wanted to be done, and 
that it is being done exactly as it should 
be. We hope that the choir-screen may be 
restored upon the same principle at no 
distant period. 

THE Festivat or St. SwirHrn is the 
subject of Mr. Holman Hunt's last exhibited 
picture; it is to be seen at Messrs. Col- 
naghi’s. There are many ways of dealing 
with every theme, but an innocent visitor, 
with fresh impressions of Mr. Hunt’s pre- 
dilections, will for some seconds stand in 
mute surprise before this work on first in- 
troduction. The picture presents a dovecot, 
with a family of unhappy pigeons deploring 
a very wet day; and it seems to have been 
got up in a manner to offer the greatest 
accumulation of difficulties only to show 
how they may be overcome. The nearest 
object is the octagonal dovecot, with its 
round holes in two tiers, and overhanging 


eaves. In one of the holes appears a dark 
green bird, sitting; and the contrast be- 
tween her smooth, dry plumage and the 
dripping feathers of her relations and friends 
is one of the most masterly traits of the 
— Before her, in sheer bravado, is 

er mate—a dripping conductor for the 
largesse of the clouds—gently cooing down 
her rising fears lest he should take cold ; 
another, in lack of something to do, is 
playing with a straw, and on the ledges 
are others scarcely sheltered from the fast 
a | eaves. Perhaps the success with 
which the Egyptian birds in the ‘ After- 
glow’ were painted may have suggested 
this subject; but whether it be so or not, 
the intentions of the artist are here patent, 
and he has fallen short of nothing in their 
realisation. The scene is a section of those 
well-wooded grounds somewhere near Camp- 
den Hill—perhaps overlooking the gardens 
of the Duke of Argyll. The subject is one, 
like many of those by Mr. Hunt, which 
very few painters would entertain ; and of 
the few who might take it up, still fewer 
would succeed. With all its difficulties, 
it seems to have been painted as a diver- 
sion. ‘The recreations of giants are athletic 
sports. 

Roya Porrrarrs.—Messrs. Locke and 
Whitfield are engaged on a portrait of the 
future Empress of Russia, for the Prin- 
cess of Wales. The photograph was taken 
in Sweden; the figure is about a foot in 
height, and presents the princess in a 
plain white dress, and standing. The 
colouring of the features was but just 
commenced, and the remainder of the print 
was untouched, at the time we were 
pane to see it. The same artists 

ave also nearly perfected a portrait of 
the Princess of Wales, holding in her arms 
Prince Victor. Of this portrait only the 
heads are photographed, the rest of the 
composition being very highly worked, 
like veritable miniature. The size of the 
figure is about two feet, hence will be 
understood the amount of labour necessary 
to its completion. The face is charming in 
expression, and in resemblance perhaps the 
best portrait that has been executed of the 
Princess. It would have been desirable to 
have produced this work in ivory, but the 
machine by which the large leaves were 
rounded off from the elephant’s tusk has 
unfortunately been ay ang The cost of 
the apparatus was five hundred pounds, 
but the demand for highly finished por- 
traiture is now such as to suggest the con- 
struction of another. 

Mr. W. Day Keywortn has received 
from the Corporation of Leeds a commission 
to execute, in Portland stone, four lions for 
the Town Hall. ‘They are to be eleven feet 
in length by seven feet in height. One of 
them he has modelled. It is of much 
excellence, giving proofs of careful and 
thoughtful study, and exhibiting a strict 
adherence to truth while permitting free 
exercise of fancy. To this very promising 
young artist’s statue of Andrew \ arvel, for 
Hull, we have already referred in terms 
of high approval. 

Mr. Marryat’s Cottections.—We la- 
ment to state that the collections of this 

mntleman will, in all probability, be 
Goonght to public sale during the season of 
next year. There is no gentleman more 
universally esteemed and respected than 
the author of the volume on Porcelain and 
other works. It is known that the Bank 
in which he was a partner gave way under 
the terrible pressure of the last few months. 
One of the consequences has been that he 
must part from his household gods—the 





objects of his intense love and veneration 
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—the gatherings of half a century. They 
will of course bring large prices, for there 1s 
no other British collection so full of gems. 
That may be to him some consolation, and 
he will not, we trust, be displeased with 
the general sympathy the calamity excites. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART 
has received its annual grant. This year 
it amounted to no less than £133,928—‘‘ for 
completing the sum devoted to the o———_ 
ment of the Science and Art establis 
ments.” Part of the amount is for teaching 
navigation; part for the National Portrait 
Gallery; part for Art-Institutions in 
Ireland; and part for repairing and 
lighting the Geological Museum. Of 
course a very large item will be placed 
under the head of buildings at South 
Kensington. There was little discussion, 
and no opposition to the vote. 

Tue Parts Exnisrrion.—Parliament 
has granted a sum of £10,000 ‘‘for the 
preliminary expenses of the British Depart- 
ment at the Paris Exhibition.” That is 
already a magnificent grant. We trust it 
will be expended in a way that shall be 
profitable as well as honourable to the 
country ; employed in all ways that can 
advance the interests of its manufacturers 
and artisans. It will surely be well if a 
portion of it is expended to send some of 
the latter to Paris, where they may gain 
much knowledge that will yield large 
interest. 

THE MonuMENT TO LorD PALMERSTON. 
—A sum of £2,000 has been voted by Parlia- 
ment to defray the expense of a monument 
in Westminster Abbey. 

THE Netson CotumNn. — Lord John 
Manners has conveyed to Parliament the 
gratifying intelligence that ‘‘two of the 
lions being completed in bronze” and a 
third being on the eve of completion, there 
is ‘‘ every reason to hope” that before the 
end of the year the four will be in their 
places. 

RoyaL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— 
This society has had a very successful session 
in and about London, visiting many of the 
venerable structures of the metropolis, and 
also Windsor and Hampton Court, and re- 
ceiving hospitality from the Lord Mayor, 
the provost of Windsor, the Dean of West- 
minster, and the Bishop of London. No 
doubt its ‘‘ proceedings” have been pregnant 
with instruction. Many papers were read, 
and much information given. These will 
be collected and published. Possibly only 
a few are the wiser for the several trips; but 
the weather was fine, and a large number 


of persons thoroughly enjoyed themselves | 


day after day during the full and eventful 
week, 

Mr. Kyicur is about to resign office as 
Secretary to the Royal Academy. The 
resignation will be, we believe, temporary ; 
but it is understood that he is not likely to 
resume duties that require, under existing 
circumstances, stronger health than he can 
command. We believe it is not intended 
to replace him by any member of the Royal 
Academy; but that a gentleman will be 
appointed as his successor who is in no way 
connected with the body—one who is not 
an artist. 

Puotocrarnic Vrews.—Mr. G. W. Wil- 
son, an indefatigable photographist, of 
Aberdeen, has sent us several examples of 
his work, accompanied by a printed list 
of several hundred views, all taken by him- 
self. They supply evidence of astonishing 
industry ; an amount of zeal and activity 
we imagine entirely unsurpassed. Obyr- 
ously he is an enthusiast in his art. to 
whom its results are rewards, for it is 


| evident that he has not been stimulated 


ee 
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solely, or even chiefly, by commercial en- 
terprise. In his case, certainly, practice 
has made perfect; he has evidently thought 
and studied as well as worked; given care- 


ful attention to atmospheric effects ; taken | 
one point of view in one light and the next | 
in another, so as to give to scenery much | 


of the varied effects it derives from nature. 
His productions are, consequently, of rare 
excellence; and if we may judge of the 
thousands he has produced by the speci- 
mens submitted to us, he will be a valuable 
contributor to the photographic albums of 
tourists in all parts of England and Scot- 
land. As will be supposed, his principal 
gatherings are in Scotland, although he 
has enriched his store by travelling in 
Cornwall, in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, in Yorkshire, in Devonshire, and in 
several other English counties; York, 
Exeter, Salisbury, Ripon, Durham, Wells, 
Winchester, Worcester, Gloucester, Lin- 
coln, Peterborough, St. Paul’s, and West- 
minster, are largely represented in the 
collection—their cathedrals, that is to say. 
The Scottish views comprise some twenty 
of Aberdeen, thirty of Edinburgh, and 
many of the other leading cities and 
towns of Scotland, while ample justice has 
been done to the sublime and beautiful 
scenery in that land of historical romance. 
We have abundant views of Loch Katrine, 
Blair Athol, Aberfeldy, Dunkeld, Glencoe, 
Inverary, Skye, Iona, and Staffa, and a 
score of other places rich in natural loveli- 
ness and in traditionary lore. To ardent 
and enterprising men like Mr. Wilson, the 
lovers of Art and Nature owe much. 

Mr. CHARLES EDWARD SMITH, a young 
sculptor of Liverpool, has produced several 
works of which the local papers write in 
terms of high praise. Their statements are 
sustained by a photograph of one of them that 
has been forwarded to us; it is the marble 
copy of a lovely child, entitled ‘ Retiring 
from the Bath.’ We may hence form an 
opinion of its merits ; it is evidently a work 
of great ability, such as may justify the ex- 
pectation of his fellow-townsmen, that while 
treading in the steps, he may rival the 
fame, of his predecessors ‘‘ from Liverpool,” 
Gibson and Spence. Mr. Smith is, we un- 
derstand, about to follow their example by 
continuing his studies in Rome. 

THE SratvE oF CoBpEN, to which we 
made reference some months ago, as a com- 
mission given to Messrs. Wills Brothers, to 
be executed in marble, and placed at the 


| entrance to Camden Town, has advanced so 


far as the completion of the clay model. It 
is a work of good promise, the attitude 
natural yet dignified, while the likeness is 


indisputable. We have full faith that this 


work will rank among the best portrait 
statues in the Metropolis. 

Tue Rev. Joun Kesie.—A memorial 
of the late John Keble is in course of pre- 
paration by Mr. Savage, of Winchester. 
It consists of a series of photographs, 
‘tracing the path of the reverend poet 
step by step from his birthplace in the 
little town of Fairford to his grave in the 
churchyard of Hursley.” 

_InpustriAL Exurprtions.—An exhibi- 
tion under the title of ‘‘ The Metropolitan 
and Provincial Working Classes’ Industrial 
Exhibition” will be opened at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, on the 3rd of the 
present month. A long list of ‘‘ Patrons 
and Guarantors,” including numerous no- 
blemen and members of Parliament, has 
been issued. The programme of the un- 
dertaking takes in a wide range of matters, 


| not merely of objects to be exhibited, but 
also lectures, musical gatherings, flower 


shows, reading-rooms, conversazioni, &e. 





MovERN VENETIAN GLass,—It; 
sary to warn collectors ‘that =e oa 
modern gootastione of Salviati rm — 
as veritable antiques. Those who 
experienced connoisseurs may —- not 
deceived, for the imitations—or rat} easily 
copies—cannot be at once distingy; 
from the old. They are as light —_ 
soft to the touch; the semi- vad 
has been preserved, the colours are often 
as brilliant, and the designs are, in near 
all instances, after veritable models, Th; : 
the one can scarcely be distinguished = 
the other, while the difference of cost j 

is 

equal to that between pounds and shill 

A VERY ingenious Model of the Houses 
of Parliament has been formed in wire and 
zinc by M. Counadeau, a French designer 
It is the result of nearly three years of 
labour, and gives externally the relative 
proportions of the buildings. The windows 
and doors are all most faithfully re 
sented, as are also the details of Clock 
and the Victoria towers, as far as the mate- 
rial of construction will allow. The model 
is intended as a flower-stand, and is inge- 
niously fitted with compartments for water. 

THERE is exhibited at the Pantheon, a 
picture of the Burning of the Cathedral at 
Santiago, in which upwards of two thousand 
lives were sacrificed. The artist, Mr. 
Hughes, resided seven years at Santiago, 
and had painted the portraits of many of 
the wpe. od persons who perished in that 
awful conflagration. It will be remembered 
that this event occurred during the cele- 
bration of a high festival of the Catholic 
church ; as accessory to which the interior 
was illuminated with seven thousand lights, 
and fully festooned with draperies. The 
artist has composed his picture according 
to the best descriptions of the catastrophe, 
and if the interior approached in its dimen- 
sions those given in the canvas, it must 
have been an imposing structure. 

LAING’s SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE OF 
ANCIENT ScoTrisH SEALS.— This noble 
volume, a worthy companion to its highly- 
prized predecessor, has just made its , 
pearance, and we congratulate both 
author and the subscribers on the excellence 
of the work. We propose very shortly to 
place before our readers a grow of the 
most characteristic, and also the most 
artistic, of the engraved examples of these 
interesting historical seals, when we 
at the same time explain more fully the 
aim and purpose of Mr. Laing’s volume. 

SCANDINAVIAN ART.—The sixth volume 
of the ‘« Transactions of the Kent Archwo- 
logical Society,” very recently pub 
among other articles of interest has 4 
long and copiously illustrated description 
of the discovery of a numerous sens 0 
relics in an Anglo-Saxon (oF Anglo- 
Danish) cemetery at Sarr, in the te 
Thanet. Many of these relics must r 
numbered with the most interesting 4 
valuable works of their class that ever 
have been discevered under similar a 
cumstances. They afford fresh — 01 
of the singularly advanced one — 
at a period and among races W  bar- 
long were held to be at here = pt 
barous. It is to be hoped that “Joan be 
lections” at South Kensington en Os 
enriched with the finer and more ‘heir 
examples of these Sarr, relics, oy 
reading of the ante-Norman bi je 
English history may be made us 7 
that English artists and perry ‘e- 
of the present day may be enab skilled 
rive from these early pro : 
hands the lessons they are so well 7 
to convey. 
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Hoiners und serve Zeit. Von Dr. ALFRED 
VotTmann. Published by Verlag von R. A. 
Sreman, Leipsig ; Trupner & Co., London. 

The appearance of Dr. Voltmann’s book could 

not be more opportune than at a time when 

Holbein’s best works were before the public at 

South Kensington, although the writer has re- 

served for a future second part of the subject 

his consideration of the painter's “ English 
period.” Of all the foreign artists who have 
settled among us, we entertain, next to our 
warm feeling for Vandyke, the greatest affec- 
tion for Holbein. The former, in the distinc- 
tions which he asserts between courtiers and 
gentlemen, has left us the hemaniora of our na- 
ture set forth in interpretations which, in the 
delicacy of certain points, have never yet been 
equalled. To the latter, on his arrival in this 
country, was at once opened a veritable field of 
cloth of gold. It was here that he first enjoyed 
relief from the cares which had oppressed his 
youth. We learn his poverty, and the small 
encouragement his art met with at Basle, from 
the letter to Petrus Agidius in Antwerp, of 
which he was the bearer, when on his way to 

England to “scrape together a few angels.” 

The particular passage is, “ Hic frigent artes 

petit;Angliam ut corrodat aliquot angelatos,”’ 

&e. This letter is dated the 29th of August, 

1526, and may be accepted as determining 

nearly the time of Holbein’s arrival in England. 

His reputation had, however, preceded him, 

borne hither especially by the portrait of Eras- 

mus, which, painted in 1525, became the pro- 
perty of Sir Thomas More, who thus acknow- 
ledged it:—‘‘ Thy painter, dearest Erasmus, 
is a wonderful artist, but I am doubtful of his 
finding England as fruitful as he expects. I 
will, however, do all I can that he may not 
find it altogether sterile.’ And well did he 
fulfil his promise, for in addition to the large 
picture of Sir Thomas More and his family, he 
painted other portraits of his patron. If it were 
at all important here to consider particularly 
the amount of success Holbein met with in this 
country, the will discovered in 1862, and attri- 
buted to him, would assist us to conclusions, 
provided always the attribution can be verified 
by satisfactory proof. According to this docu- 
ment, Holbein died in 1543, whereas it has been 
generally received that his death took place in 

1554. Ifthe former date be established as that 

of the demise of this famous painter, such a 

solution raises a question of very great import- 

ance to the history of Art in England. To 
whom, it is at once asked, is due the merit of 
having painted those fi works known to have 
been executed between years 1543 and 1554 ? 
It should be observed th - in certain of the pic- 
tures which must be dated within the interval 
there is a capricious variety of manner difficult 
of reconciliation with the principles whereon 
the portraits of Henry VIII. were painted. Hol- 
bein’s colour, to the few pretenders who mocked 


the art in England, was a surprise; insomuch | 


that after his advent the pale and cold man- 
ner of the immediately antecedent period soon 
disappeared. Still it cannot be denied that he 
improved greatly after he settled in England, 
and however beautiful may be some of his 
earliest works in this country, certain of the 
later productions are yet more captivating. If 
he died in 1543, he could not have painted 
Edward VI. after the latter was six years of 
age: to whom then are to be attributed those 
subsequent portraits of Edward to which the 
name of Holbein now attaches, but which were 
painted after the death of Holbein, if the dis- 
covered document prove to be his will, and 
determine his death to have taken place in the 
year above mentioned? If only one of the 
pictures supposed to have been produced after 
1543 can be traced to the hand of this painter, 
this does not prove the will absolutely worth- 
less, but it shows that the will does not fix the 
date of the painter's death unless it bear a sub- 
sequent record of that event. The magnificent 
series now exhibited demonstrates the advance- 
ment that Holbein made in this country. To 
what impulses soever a painter may vield, there 
is between everything that comes from his hand 


Now certain of these works dissent both mecha- 
nically and sentimentally from others. About 
one or two of the portraits of Edward VI. there 
is a strong Venetian savour, and a head of 
Queen Anne Boleyn reminds us even of Greuze ; 





indeed, the face looks like a re-painting. These 
| are a few of the points which the discovery of 
the will forces on our notice, and the incident 
must add a chapter, nay, a book, to the earlier 
history of Art in England. 

Holbein was a descendant of painters in the 
third generation. The family may be classi- 
fied as of the school of Augsburg, the Pompeii 
| of the German Renaissance. 'To the grand- 


both a mechanical and a sentimental relation | 
that clearly indicate the source of “inspiration.” | 


| to 


| father, who was a hard, dry, ecclesiastical | 
| and from the profitable manner in which he has 
conducted his researches, we look forward to 


painter, succeeded the father of our artist, whose 
| talent and ambition bore him far beyond the 
| mediocrity of his parent and master. He in 
his turn was distanced by his son—him in 


| whom we are so much interested. Even at the | 
| life in England. 


| early age of fourteen the last distinguished 
| himself so signally that his friends already pre- 
| dicted for him a brilliant career. He renounced 
in early life the hazy discipline of his masters, 
| transcended their best efforts, and having at 
length emancipated himself, in respect of his 
| Art, entirely from the influence of his father, 
| proclaimed and maintained the substantive re- 
presentation of vitality, and a more generous 
| and natural conception of impersonation ; and 
| this gradually exploded the hitherto uniform tra- 
ditions of the lower German school of painting. 
Considering the influence assigned to Holbein 
as a painter, and the rank of those whom his 
art was deemed worthy to commemorate, it is 
astonishing that at this time there should arise 
| any question as to the precise time of his death. 
| Young as he was when he quitted Basle for 
England, he left behind him an impression on 
the art of his country which extended in time 
to every school in Germany; thus it is not 
less surprising that the year of his birth also 
should be determined only by accident. Carel 
van Mander settles the date as 1498. The 
passage is curious as exemplary of the usually 
loose style of the writer, who says that Holbein 
“in den jare 1498, te Basel in het barre Zwit- 
zerland geboren ward, ofschoon veelen meenen, 
dat hy te Augsbourg in Zwaben allererst het 
licht zag.” Thus Van Mander pronounces erro- 
neously both as to the time and place of Hol- 
| bein’s birth ; and he was followed by Sandrart, 
but with the reserve of the indefinite preposition 
“ about ;” he says “about 1498 ;” and one year 
after the appearance of Sandrart’s book, Charles 
Patin settles the date as 1495, but without 
giving his authority. Patin, however, was 
right, as far as credit may be given to a picture 
in the Augsburg Gallery, dated 1512, and bear- 
ing an inscription to the effect that it was 
painted when the artist was seventeen years of 
age. As Holbein quitted his native city so 
early in life, it may be supposed that the place 
is not numerically so rich in evidences of his 
precocity as might be expected; there is, how- 
ever, in his great work, ‘The History of St. 
Catherine,’ a depth of thought, maturity of 
| judgment, and a command of means, which 
many men of high reputation have acquired 
only after the best part of a lifetime of study. 
The precise time of Holbein’s removal to 
Basle is not known, but it was probably in the 
| summer of 1516. Sandrart says that the whole 
family migrated to that city at the same time, 
but his authority is not satisfactory. The 
works by Holbein existing in Basle are ‘ The 
Passion’ (eight compartments), a ‘ Dead Christ,’ 
‘Lais Corinthiaca,’ and ‘Venus and Cupid;’ 
portraits of the Burgomaster Meyer and his 
wife, of Erasmus, Froben, &c.; besides sketches 
and studies. If Holbein was never in Italy, 
it is clear that whatever he might have seen of 
Italian art impressed him more deeply than 
that of his own country. It is not common to 
find in the works of the early German schools 
anything that is not intrinsically German ; but 
from the rule there is a departure in certain of 
the productions of this master, which bespeaks 
for him an acquaintance with Italian Art. ‘This 
is conspicuous in certain of those which, at 
South Kensington, bear his name ; by some we 
are even reminded of Raffaelle’s ‘Spasalizio.’ 
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Van Mander says positively that Holbein never 
visited Italy, and Sandrart repeats his dictum ; 
but Dr. Voltmann is of opinion that he must 
have visited perhaps Milan, and he has proba- 
bility on his side. It must, he says, have been in 
the year 1519—that in which Leonardo da Vinci 
died in France. Those to whom Holbein is 
known only by his personal likenesses, class 
him only as a portrait-painter. The reasons 
are sufficiently obvious why he was not em- 
7. oy in religious painting in England; but 
ye convinced that he was unusually gifted 
for this department of Art, it is only necessary 
>  o? a little of what he left at Augsburg and 
asle. 
Dr. Voltmann’s life of Holbein is a fair en- 
sample of what such a biography should be; 


the forthcoming of the second part with an 
interest much increased by the fact of the 
painter’s having passed so many years of his 





Vitta anp Corrace Arcuitecturg. Select 
Examples of Country and Suburban Resi- 
dences recently erected by various Archi- 
tects. Parts 1 to 5. Published by Buackir 
and Son, London, Edinburgh, &e. 


There is a common, but not very polite saying, 
that “the man who is his own lawyer is a 
fool ;"’ and the remark is generaly accepted, 
even out of the legal profession—how much more 
so in it?—as a truth. And if so, it applies 
equally to the man who undertakes to be his 
own architect, for the chances are that in some 
way or other he pays dearly for his amateur 
building propensities, either in pocket or 
discomfort, or, perhaps, both; while he often 
lays himself open to the charge of erecting 
what, from his ignorance and want of taste, is 
an architectural deformity rather than a “thing 
of beauty.” 

Possibly it is with a desire to aid such builders 
that Messrs. Blackie are now publishing, in 
numbers, a series of drawings taken from 
residences already in existence. They announce 
the work as projected with the view of supply- 
ing a selected series of plans of houses which, 
being characterised by elegance of design, 
convenience of arrangement, soundness of 
construction, reasonableness of cost, and fit 
adaptation to locality, are therefore suited to a 
certain extent to be studied as models, and to 
assist in elevating the general taste in domestic 
architecture. 

The idea is a good one, and even gentlemen 
of the profession may find some useful sugges- 
tions among these designs. Of each house 
selected for illustration several plates, excel- 
lently engraved, are given; front, back, and 
side elevations, ground plans of the various 
floors, ornamental details, both external and 
internal, &c. &c., with full descriptions of the 
house, of the materials used in it, and the cost 
as furnished by the different tradesmen’s 
accounts. The “ villas’ included in the five 
parts already published, are “ Fern Cliff Villa, 
Wemyss Bay,” erected from the designs of Mr. 
J. T. Rochead, Glasgow; “Oakleigh Villa, 
Blairmore, Loch Long,’’ designed by Mr. J. 
Gordon, Glasgow ; “ Cottage at Holly Village, 
Highgate,” by Mr. H. A. Darbishire, London ; 
“Seymour Lodge, Cove, Loch Long,” by 
Messrs. A. and G. Thomson, Glasgow ; “ Villa 
at Trinity, near Edinburgh,” by Mr. J. C. 
Walker, Edinburgh; and “ Villa Careno, Tufnell 
Park, Holloway,” by Mr. G. Truefitt, London. 


—_— 


Tur Heratp anp Geneatooist. Edited by 
Joun Goveu Nicnors, F.S.A. Published 
by J. B. Nicnoxs and Sons, London. 


This periodical, which is exactly what in its title 
it professes to be, has now pursued its quiet 
and steady course past the middle of its third 
volume; and it promises to establish itself yet 
more strongly and securely, as it grows on from 
volume to volume. From its commencement, 
the Herald and Genealogist gave signs of abun- 
dant powers of vitality and endurance. It began 
its work in a workmanlike style, without any 
display, and with that intelligent earnestness 
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which at once wins golden opinions. Of course, | give them, when on a railway or diligence 
this serial does not even aspire to popularity, in | journey in Spain, is to take their own provisions 


the broad and ordinary acceptation of that term ; 
it is a periodical rather for the few than for the 
many; and yet its contents are well calculated 
to prove attractive far beyond the range of 
heralds and genealogists, and there is much in 
its pages, both in their printed matter and their 
illustrations, which accords exactly with popular 
taste and feeling. . 

Of the qualifications and the tried experience 
of the editor, Mr. J. G. Nichols, it is altogether 
unnecessary to speak. He is the right man 
for such a work, and this is exactly the right 
thing for him to render really valuable, and at 
once useful and interesting. In the present 
revived popularity of the science, the Hera‘d and 
Genealogist cannot fail to do good duty in exer- 
cising a beneficial influence on the study of 
heraldry, and in exhibiting the herald’s science 
in its true character as the most important, and 
both the most exact and the most versatile of 
the allies of history. Not the least interesting 
circumstance connected with this publication, 
is the glance it affords of the attachment 
felt by so many American families for their 
English ancestors, and the English representa- 
tives of their names and houses. In the last 
number this feature of the work is significantly 
exemplified in a notice of an American genealo- 
gical publication of a very high order of merit, 
that treats exclusively of the family of “the 

srights of Suffolk, England.’ This same num- 
ber also contains a continuation of a truly valu- 
able essay upon the “Institution and History of 
the Dignity of a Baronet,” by the Editor. We 
may add, that a series of papers of equal value is 
now in the course of publication on the “ Origin 
and Development of Coat Armour,” which treat 
the subject with unexpected freshness, as well 
as with great ability. 

We wish Mr. Nichols all success, and every 
encouragement to carry on his Herald and Genea- 
lojist with even enlarged energy: his zeal we 
know to be incapable of increase. The periodical 
itself we commend to the attention of all our 
readers, who either possess, or would like to 
possess, a genealogy of their own coupled with 
those armorial ensigns which are so pleasant to 
behold with one’s own name fairly set forth 
below them. 7 


TRAVELLING IN Spain IN THE Present Day. 
By Henry Biacksurn. Published by 
Sampson Low & Co., London. 


“Spain is not a country to travel in.’”’ Such is 
one of the conclusions at which Mr. Blackburn 
arrives when he has reached the termination of 
his journey—in his book. Nevertheless, it is a 
country worth seeing; but the only effective 
method of doing this is to live in it for a period, 
and “to wander away from the high roads of 
civilisation.” There is no other way, in fact, 
of appreciating the true character of any land 
but by turning aside from the ordinary route of 
travellers, and exploring it in the by-ways 
rather than the highways. Certainly Spain ‘is 
one of the last countries of continental Europe 
which English men and women visit, rich as it 
is in magnificent natural scenery, in the romance 
and truth of history, and in noble works of Art: 
and so long as we cannot dissociate ourselves 
from the comparative comforts an Englishman, 
not a professed traveller, always looks for 
wherever he goes, it must remain unknown. 
Even the railways, according to Mr. Blackburn’s 
experience, hold out but a sorry invitation: the 
trains start at very long intervals—two each 
day; they travel slowly, are unpunctual, are 
generally overcrowded, for the companies 
attach—this is the report of another traveller 
Mr. Sala as few carriages to the train as they 
possibly can, to avoid wear and tear, and after 
you are seated, you become enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke, by which one runs some chance 
of being suffocated. “There are many small 
discomforts and annoyances on Spanish rail- 
ways, which are peculiar to the country, and 
which the inhabitants submit to with great good 
humour. They do not seem to have the art of 
a, trave lling agreeable or comfortable, and 
a — up their minds to ‘rough it,’ 
: wice. The best advice we can 
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with them in the carriage, and to remain there 
as quietly as possible, asking nothing about the 
route from strangers, or they may easily be 
misled.”’ 

In spite, however, of every drawback, Mr. 
Blackburn and his party, ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen, appear to have had no very unpleasant 
time of it, as they moved from one famous city 
to another. The narrative aims at nothing 
more than a simple record of what he and his 
party saw and did, and where descriptions are 
introduced of the more notable edifices and 
places, reference is made to such books as those 
of Mr. Ford, Mr. O’Shea, Mr. Street, and 
others, recognised authorities on the matters 
discussed. “Travelling in Spain’’ will be 
found not a bad guide-book for any one desirous 
of visiting the country. And those who con- 
template such a trip have no time to lose, if 
they wish to see it according to the ideas gene- 
rally entertained of its peculiarities; for we are 
told, “ Each year a visit to Spain is postponed, 
some of its characteristics will be lost. Costume 
is dying out, the cosmopolitan ‘chimney-pot’ 
carries everything before it; old buildings fall 
or are destroyed, to make way for French ware- 
houses. Everything becomes dearer, and 
wherever the tourist goes in 1870, he will find 
that Manchester has been there before him.” 


Nature ANp Art. Nos. 1 to 3. Published 
by Day & Son (Limited), London. 

The title of this new candidate for popular 
favour does not very clearly indicate its charac- 
ter. ‘ Nature and Art” isa monthly magazine 
treating of all kinds of subjects; thus in the 
numbers already published we find such papers 
as “ Ancient Greek and Roman Field Sports,” 
“A Ramble among the Crim Tartars,’”’ “The 
Mackerel,” “ The Breed of Horses in England 
and France,” “The Silkworm, and its Culture 
in England,” “On Sketching from Nature,” 
“English Farming in the Sixteenth Century,” 
“The Honey - Hunters,” ‘On Mummies,” 
“Butterflies.” These and other topics, with 
notes upon Art at home and abroad, musical 
and dramatic reviews, form an instructive and 
varied mélange ; several of the principal articles 
being well-written. The great attractions, how- 
ever, of this periodical are the illustrations of 
natural history: these are for the most part 
capitally printed in chromo-lithography ; nu- 
merous woodcuts also enrich the pages. ‘ Na- 
ture and Art,” on account of the excellence 
manifest in every department, its cheapness, and 
its comprehensive character, deserves the sup- 
port its conductors have a right to look for. 


Tue Dore or Maraca: an Episode of History 
Dramatised. By Dicny P. Starkey. Pub- 
lished by Cassett & Co., London. 


The entire annals of Spain, till within the last 
two centuries, are so characterised by romantic 
and chivalric story as to afford a vast collection 
of materials for any writer who is willing to 
take the trouble of investigating them. In the 
year 1487 Ferdinand of Castile besieged by sea 
and land the city of Malaga, then held by the 
Moors. The Moslems, we are told by his- 
torians, made a brave defence; but after suffer- 
ing the greatest privations, and finding no aid 
reaching them from their countrymen and allies, 
they were compelled to surrender, with the 
assurance that all should be well treated. 
“This, however,” says a Moorish writer, “ was 
a pure deception on the part of the Christians, 
for once in possession of the city, they made all 
the inhabitants captive.”’ 

On this passage of Spanish history Mr. Starkey 
has built up a drama, of which, regarded simply 
as a romantic story, the interest rarely flags 
from the opening scene to the last. He does 
not profess to have limited himself to historic 
truth, his object evidently being to enlist the 
feelings, as well as the sympathies, of the reader, 
on the side of natural incidents and natural 
emotions. ‘ While,” he says, “the dramatic 
element calls for the individualising of each 
personage introduced upon the scene, and dress- 
ing him up, as it were, in his own appropriate 
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costume, this universal 


they should all be unit 10 cach otha it 


as are man and man by the . 
co bonds 
common nature,” . ii ote 


These are the days whe ies founded 
the truths or legends of eae, pa find 
little favour among the readers of what i mq 
rally, and not unaptly, called light Hteratoe> 
the foibles and fashions of our own time dreas 
up im a sensational style are much more j 
request. Moreover, it may be doubted whether 
the dramatic form of composition be as 
able as any other, though inasmuch as it j 
a rule, of a higher order than prose writin, ng 
ought to be more welcome to a culti : 
Mr. Starkey’s drama is not for the > 
though, with considerable Curtailment, it might, 
we apprehend, be made attractive,—it is pla 
to be read, and if a tragic story composed. of 
numerous incidents skilfully woven 
into one united and stirring whole can tempt 
readers, the “Dole of Malaga” ought to find 
a very large number. The characters are well 
sustained, the language is good, and the play 
contains many passages of true poetry. 


PRoveRBIAL Pumosoruy: (Bijou Edition). By 
Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S. Two 
Hundredth Thousand. Published by E. 
Moxon & Co., London. 


There were writers who, on the first appearance 
of Mr. Tupper’s philosophical axioms, ventured 
to predict for them a brief existence ; popularity, 
they affirmed, was out of the question. But 
critics are apt to make mistakes sometimes, and 
those of whom we have spoken showed them- 
selves false prophets, for the title-page of this 
edition informs us that two hundred thousand of 
the “ Proverbial Philosophy” have been printed, 
and, of course, almost that number is in the 
hands of the public. If this is not literary 
popularity, it would be difficult to say what is; 
especially when it is remembered that the author 
still lives. Nota few jests, and even sneers, he 
has had to endure; but the words “two hun- 
dred thousand ”’ must prove to him a healing 
balm for all wounds inflicted. 

All that need be said of this “bijou” edition 
is, it is very neatly printed on toned paper in 
clear type, as a pocket volume, and is prettily 
bound. 


Memoriats or THE Tower or Lonvox. By 
Lieutenant-General Lorp Der Ros, Lieut.- 
Governor of the Tower. With Ilustra- 
tions. Published by J. Murray, London. 


Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth has given to the 
world the romance, and others have written, as 
antiquaries or archeologists, a history, of one 
of the most time-honoured and inte build- 
ings in London, the Tower. Lord De Re has 
attempted nothing more than a description of 
the edifice, and an account, chronologically 
arranged, of the most important events which 
have happened within its walls, or are 
with its history. This naturally includes bio- 
graphical sketches of the personages whose lives 
and deaths form the prominent features of a 
record extending over a period of eight hundred 
years—of the illustrious prisoners of A - 
at the head of whom was Charles of Orleans; 0 
Anne Boleyn, the Princess Elizabeth, Lady 
Jane Grey, Guy Fawkes, Lady Arabella _ 
Raleigh, Lord Nithsdale, and ocr <m™ = 
gallant and noble author has employ l 
otium cum dignitate to which his ae a = 
field have justly entitled him within the 
nowned fortress of our city, to write @ pop i. 
sketch of it, which we have found edn 
able, though, as all chronicles of such buildings 
must necessarily prove, full of in 
One of the noblest captives the Tower ever 
Raleigh, wrote when immured in it— 

«Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage,” 


But he and others found no means of escape till 


k the 
the axe of the headsman struck down the 
of the earthly tenement, and let the prisoners 


go free. 
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SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLAOK’S NICKEL, 
metal amalgamated, on chemical and scientific principles, almost to the purity and whiteness of Silver, whi i : 
Electro-Silvering, the best article that can be produced; while the fact of twenty years’ wee is pont seve of in decree pais 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK. 
OLD GOODS RE-PLATED prin TO aw. 





Strong Plated Thread | King’s or Th 
Pattern. 


Fiddle with shell. 
8. 





Forming the Set of 8, 
From £6 15s. to £12 12s. 
FISH KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases, 
From 12s. 6d. to 40s. 


DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases of 12 pairs, 
From £2 2s. to £5. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


Be % = MESSRS. SLACK have been celebrated Firry Ysars for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 
lah ae IVORY KNIVES, BEST QUALITY, BALANCE HANDLE: 

TABLE, 16s., 20s., 22s. DESSERT, 1ls., 14s., and 15s. 6d. per dozen, 
QUEUR FRAMES, 


Warranted not to come loose in the Handle. CRUET FRAMES, 
50s. to 90s, DISH COVERS, SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, £8 8s., £12 12s, and £15 12s. 18s, 6d. to 70s. 
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BEST BLOCK TIN DISH COVERS. 
ea + one piece (set of 6) * 7 . 
meen’ tt " 2 
SS is, 8. 68 Silver Pattern do, 290 CAKE BASKETS. 
30s, to 63s, 


SLACK’S IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


Families Furnishing are solicited to inspect their extensive Stock of Fenders, Fire Irons, Paper and Japsn Tea Trays, Patent Dish Covers, Tea Urns, Baths, and 


y requisite in Furnishing Ironmongery, which, from their simple but satisfactory plan of marking each article in plain figures at the LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE, 
stent with quality, will fully convince purchasers of the advantages of selecting from their Establishment. 
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od Fenders .10 0,, 30 0 ‘ ee : ors . 


Drawing Room do. 11 0 ,, 30 0 
ht Steel - . 65 @ ,,100 0 = 7 ae (= 


‘ : tos Improved CoalBoxes 69,250 | 
Room Fire Irons 3 9,, 7 0 CLIT TT Si Ti ra ve Copper Tea Kettles 66,, 120 
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CHEN SETS—Ist Size, £3 Os. 8d.; Medium Size, £8 lls, 1d.; Large Size, £24 19s. 
Catalogues, with Drawings and Prices of every Article, may be had gratis or sent post Sree. 
ORDERS ABOVE £2 SENT PER RAIL, CARRIAGE FREE, AND PACKED WITHOUT CHARGE. 


ICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 


336, STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
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ORIGINAL AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


il 4 HANDLOOM, BRUSSELS, 


























WILTON CARPETS. 


For Excellence of Quality and Durability in Wear, Handloom Carpets have a Peculiar Adva 
those Manufactured by Powerloom. 








TURKEY, AXMINSTER, AND AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 


FLOORCLOTHS AND KAMPTULICONS. 











New Fabrics for Curtains, &c., of British ani 
| ei Manufacture. — 
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UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET-MAKERS. 











ARRANGED IN 


SUPERIOR BEDDING, BEDSTEADS, AND CHAMBER roa 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOMS. a 
BRASS & IRON BEDSTEADS, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION @5™ 
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119, 120, 121, 122, 128, BOROUGH, 8.E., LQNDO 
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